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THE LETTERS OF ERIC GILL 


EW readers of Buackrriars will be unaware that Eric Gill stood 
F fcr and vigorously defended many of the principles for which this 

review has also been fighting. For this reason any work of his 
demands close and sympathetic attention in these pages. We have a 
clear determination to avoid turning him into a prophet, or, what is 
far worse, into the founder of some new ‘-ism’ (he was not the sort 
of man for that); but his simple appreciation of what Christian 
integrity demanded in modern surroundings, together with his clarity 
in outlining this appreciation, have lent importance to what he has 
to say. 

The publication of his Letters would, therefore, be an event of 
significance to BLackrriaRs whatever their character might be; and 
the edition under review is more particularly interesting from this 
point of view because it cannot fairly represent any other. In brief, 
the Letters of Eric Gill 1 cannot be read fairly as an insight into the 
private life of the artist, nor as a revelation of his friendships and 
enmities, nor even as an outline of his mental development. But the 
book can and should be read for the ideas therein contained; for it is 
in fact a scattered summary of most of the theses which Gill defended, 
with an occasional hint as to how these ideas arose. 

The reason for this limitation in the scope of the letters demands 
emphasis. A man of fame and affection dying in his prime leaves his 
contemporaries, those who are intimately connected with him by the 


1 The Letters of Eric Gill, Edited by Walter Shewring (Cape; 15s.). 
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bonds of family or friendship or yet of companionship in work, still 
living to cherish his correspondence but unwilling in the awkward 
relationship of the living with the dead to publish them to the world. 
A true correspondence is a dual affair and reveals two personalities, 
so that it is impossible to disclose the one partner without the other, 
In fairness the letters to should accompany the letters from. Again, 
a man of fame was not born so; his letters at first will be of little 
worth and usually destroyed. They are only preserved when affection 
deepens or fame spreads. It is impossible therefore to present a series 
of letters which preserve the sort of continuity that a personal journal 
does. 

For these and other similar reasons Mr Walter Shewring was faced 
with a thorny task when he set about editing the letters of Eric Gill 
so soon after the latter's death. Of the friends who must have re- 
ceived letters of interest only a few unearthed their treasures for the 
public’s inspection, and even among these the more personal passages 
had to be omitted. No family letters—surely the most revealing of 
all—could be included except for the more superficial ones to his 
brothers. Personalities have not been excluded, but they are very 
often merely initials or Christian names which can only have mean- 
ing for actual friends and acquaintances and therefore remain im- 
personal for the general reader. And the use of the first person plural 
will in particular remain obscure to the ‘outsider’. For example, in 
the last three lines of letter No. 59 the first ‘we’ refers to Kdward 
Johnston, Hilary Pepler and Eric Gill, the second ‘we’ only to him- 
self and his wife. Again it is difficult even with this impersonal term 
of reference to avoid misunderstandings with their inevitable pain 
among those who may have shared and contributed to his idea but 
could not follow the more individualistic aspects of the artist’s life. 

However, under these disadvantages Mr Shewring has made a 
useful handbook of ideas and has therefore included a large number 
of letters to the press which have the impersonality of that form of 
discussion—however warmly conducted—and which are certainly 
worth preserving in permanent form though some of them are bound 
to seem somewhat secondhand to many readers. 

The majority of the ideas are familiar; but stated as they are with 
the brevity of a busy man for whom correspondence was a spare 
time occupation, they stand out often with greater force. There 
are, for example, brief and striking outlines of the artist’s view 
of ‘functionalism’ in art for which he became almost notorious 
towards the end of his life. Gill makes it quite clear, in his letters 
to Romney Green, for instance, that he had not lapsed into a 
worship of mechanical efficiency nor adopted the modern habit of 
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THE LETTERS OF ERIC GILL 211 
utilitarian thinking. He was always insisting that the thing made, 
the work of art, must be made true to its purpose and therefore good; 
and when that was done the thing would be of necessity beautiful. 
A table is made not merely to support weights, but to fit into a 
house and to become part of a family, and therefore mechanical 
efficiency is not sufficient to make it true or good. It was this meta- 
physical view of the nature of his own work which made the pattern 
in Gill’s life, and if we read these letters with intent to unearth 
the idea rather than to follow the secret path of his inner life, 
we shall learn a great deal from this book. 

Thus, we already know from the Autobiography that it was by his 
‘invention’ of Roman Catholicism that Gill was introduced to the 
theology and philosophy of St Thomas; but it is from his letter 
to William Rothenstein (No. 23) that we learn of his motives and 
what he meant by ‘invention’. He did not mean any suitability of 
temperament which demanded the Church, but rather that he found, 
what reason would lead him to expect to find in the true Church, 
an orderliness, a neatness which emanated from an ordering Mind. 
Gill himself was always orderly in thought and habit and the tidy- 
ness of the Church which left no dichotomies unchallenged but 
gathered all reality under the Brotherhood of God, that tidvness 
appealed to his manner. And again it was the same sort of tid:-ness 
which he discovered within the Church in the philosophy of St 
Thomas that provided the most effective instrument in the develop- 
ment of his ideas. Under the influence of this new outlook the idea 
can be seen to develop rapidly and soon he is disagreeing in theory 
with his great friend and fellow artist William Rothenstein (ef. 
Letters, No. 61 et seq.). Art must be fitted into the wider scheme 
of the whole of reality and not made into a world on its own; the 
art-for-art’s-sake idea does not fit into a complete scheme and its 
untidyness disgusted the sculptor. ‘It all goes together’ was a 
favourite dictum of his, and it could apply to his ideals of 
religion, society and art as well as to the evils of industrialism. 

Contact with St Thomas by frequent visits to the Dominican 
house of studies at Hawkesyard soon clarified and burnished the 
idea of a whole Christian life so that with his friends—Hilary Pepler 
in particular—he became a Dominican Tertiary and started a com- 
munity life which was to be lived round the Church and as inde- 
pendent as possible of the industrial society which was so disgust- 
ingly disorderly. No sooner had the idea begun to be lived than he 
was removed into the whale’s belly of the army in the 1914-8 war 
and some of his most poignant letters are those written in exile, 
nostalgic for the true life he had already experienced. He is, for 
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example, rejoiced to hear of the practices for Compline with the 
children, for that was to be the evening prayer of the united families. 
And in the same letter (to Desmond Chute, No. 73) he writes: ‘Take 
Saturday afternoon tea for instance—the hot new bread from our 
own oven, baked by our own women folk—it is holy bread. The 
little land—the workshop—the stone—the animals and garden—all 
are riches—but if we give God the praise and have compassion on 
our fellow men I believe God blesses such riches’. He was trying 
to fit the ideal of the independent family into the wider concept of 
Christian poverty which was one of the principal themes of his 
whole life and which he lived in fact, for he was always financially 
poor up to his death, even when fame had reached him. It was 
at this time that Gill and Pepler bought a 100 acre farm with a 
view to breaking it up into small holdings to be sold preferably 
to Catholics, and they were able to establish a Guild of Tertiaries 
and craftsmen on a five acre plot of its own (it is here that the 
‘we’ of the correspondence is apt to be confusing). 

The idea when it is an end to be achieved is most clearly seen 
at the beginning. The details are indistinct or wholly out of sight 
so that the outline stands forth in all its brilliance. ‘Finis est primum 
in intentione’. But when it comes to making the idea into concrete 
reality, whether it be in chipping stone from a large block, or in 
living from day to day the mixture of spiritual and corporeal occu- 
pations and concerns which lead tothe full realisation of the end, 
there begin to arise the difficulties which form the constricting womb 
in which the word, the idea, is made flesh. For the ‘finis est ultimum 
in executione’. The first stage of inspiration and exaltation, charac- 
terised perhaps by the formal Byzantine figures of the Stations of 
the Cross in Westminster Cathedral which make a background to 
the correspondence of those years, had to give place to the disagree- 
able details of finance and misunderstanding. In 1920 Gill writes 
to André Raffalovich describing the community but hinting at the 
serious financial difficulties in which they were already immersed. 
In 1924 he pulled out of the community and went to Wales. It is 
not possible to analyse the rights and wrongs of this break. But it 
is certain that the Nightingale and the Owl were always disturbing 
each other in Gill, and the former often gained temporary successes; 
the emotions of the poet, without making life untidy, conquered 
the reason of the philosopher. But in any case it meant that the 
original idea as it began to be incarnated in the concrete of life 
had to be modified and tried by adversity, and Wales, whither he 
fled, was in many ways a desert (cf. Letter No. 129), and Salies- 
de-Béarn about which he wrote so warmly in the Autobiography was 
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itself an escape. The sharp edge of the idea became softened in 
consequence; things are not so cut and dried in real life. ‘I hope 
you won't lay it on too thick about religion’, he writes to Fr Chute, 
who was contributing a preface to a Gill book. ‘In my mind a 
consciously religious attitude of mind in the artist and (definitely 
so called) ‘‘religious’’ subjects become less and less necessary. It 
makes me quite ‘‘all overish’’ to read old Games [in which a great 
deal of his early writing appeared] again and to remember how 
“outward” it all was’. (p. 227.) And again a little later, ‘I get 
more and more painfully aware of the fact that I ought not to 
be writing at all—not sufficient philosophical training. It’s painful 
—every week I get the thing clearer in my mind, and last week’s 
writing seems mostly tosh’. (pp. 239-40.) ‘The thing’ was in fact 
becoming more realistic, more flesh and blood; but it was evidently a 
painful process of generation. Conflict, only hinted at in these letters, 
with his old master Father Vincent McNabb was in fact superficial 
and temperamental rather than about the essence of the idea itself, 
but it meant desert and pain to himself and to others. 

Only when Gill returned as an A.R.A. to live within easy reach 
of London, no longer escaping from but more and more violently 
grappling with the industrialist society he hated, did he begin to 
reach somewhere near the Finis. The idea was reduced to a more 
workable living reality. He could in fact live the Christian life only 
in a community composed of his family, daughters, sons-in-law, 
grandchildren, over which he exercised the beneficent, moderating 
authority of a patriarch. This was not the ideal, but it was practical; 
it was also to a certain extent subsistent and independent. It was 
lived round an altar—as soon as he acquired Pigotts he allocated 
a room in it to be the chapel (cf. p. 237). The original self-conscious- 
ness about religion and life and work and poverty are gone, but 
the same idea, the same orderliness, the same neatness pervade 
his mind and life. ‘The whole trouble of our civilisation is involved 
—its godlessness and its false gods and its consequent economic 
muddle and injustice, and its consequent ugliness and disorder. The 
only real advice I can give . . . is that you by “‘prayer and fasting’, 
perfect your mind—by reading, writing, talking, loving, thinking, 
probing, criticising—referring all things to their sources. . . . Thus, 
in spite of all the misery which you must necessarily suffer you 
will have an interior peace of mind’. (Letter No. 212.) Order incar- 
nate is peace, and throughout the violent controversies in which 
he was now engaged, there was a far greater approximation to this 
peace as the idea took on flesh. Some of the old personal enmities 
were healed; and though the Nightingale was still trying to outwit 
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the Owl (cf. the final letter to Desmond Chute) and there were 
injudicious sallies into enemy positions in such matters as the article 
in the nudist review (pp. 320-1), tranquillity in the midst of intense 
activity is the mark of this last period. Gill has himself summed 
up the character of the final period in his ‘Jerusalem’ section of 
the Autobiography. The realisation that the Christ of true Christian- 
ity does not make all things tidy here and now (‘I saw, as it were 
eye to eye, the revealing face of Christ’, he says in the Autobiography 
p. 253), brought home to him the need to fight for peace against 
the real corruption of ‘sanitary’ orderliness. 

The true peace of the idea-made-life, as Gill experienced it and 
has described it, lay in Christian poverty. It is interesting to notice 
how this poverty appears throughout his correspondence in 
various forms. The first glimpse of the importance of Christ 
turning the money changers from the Temple seems to come as 
a reward for denying the Nightingale his licence. He was sitting 
in July 1916 for his portrait to Rothenstein and decided to occupy 
his thoughts with a proposed design for an L.C.C. Monument; and 
‘it suddenly occurred to me that the act of Jesus in turning out the 
buyers and sellers from the Temple as he did was really a most 
courageous act and most warlike’ (p. 82). This theme was finally 
executed for the Leeds war memorial three or four years later. But 
it was still uppermost in his mind when he was asked to design the 
large sculpture for the League of Nations building in Geneva in 
1935. The design was turned down because it was too Christian, 
and probably too realistic, as he explains in the Autobiography. We 
learn from his letters to Anthony Eden how the Sistine Chapel 
‘Creation of Adam’ idea sprang up from the abandonment of the 
money-changers theme. Holy poverty is required to safeguard human 
nature and to preserve it from ‘filthy and obscene destruction’ 
instigated by the spirit of riches and materialism. Man has come 
out from God made in his image; man, to be saved, must return 
to God—‘Thou mastering me, God’ (cf. pp. 336-339). These three 
great Genevan panels sum up the final conclusion of Eric Gill’s life. 
Poverty is only a means; poverty in itself is only a negative thing 
but it is used by the power of liberality to move all things Godward. 
It enables the reason and the spirit of man to proceed in peace 
towards his final destiny under the integrating power of God. The 
end is peace, the means is poverty, the moving idea is man made 
to the image of God. 

The last piece of sculpture that Gill carved at the time when 
he was sickening of his mortal disease was the altar piece only 
recently erected in Westminster Cathedral. The reader who has an 
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opportunity should visit the Cathedral to compare the Stations with 
this plaque of the Crucifixion with SS. John Fisher and Thomas 
More at the foot. He will see there the original thesis, the clarity 
of the idea first conceived almost side by side with the final elabor- 
ation in which the idea has taken on the softness and rhythm of 
flesh. They are both works of stone; they both fulfil Gill’s principle 
that the stone should look like stone, but the Station shows the 
first exaltation and the altar-piece the ultimate realisation. The 
contrast will give him an insight into the meaning of these Letters. 
Glimpses of this progressive movement of thesis, antithesis, syn- 
thesis from the first conception of the idea to its birsh, a movement 
which may be found in the life of any man who makes thoughts 
and things but which is set out in Gill’s with wonderful clarity and 
precision, glimpses of this appear throughout the correspondence, 
and it might be argued that therefore the book provides a biography. 
But it is not so. It provides a wider view in some respects than the 
Autobiography which is purely the view of the artist from his death 
bed rather than the artist’s successive views as they were born 
and progressed as hinted at in the correspondence. But in order 
to understand anything of the life which lay behind these letters 
a greater knowledge of the man himself derived from other sources 
is necessarily presupposed. The thesis-antithesis-synthesis movement 
can only be guessed at unless there is other matter from which to 
judge. And the uninformed reader will make many wild and wide 
guesses about the life of Eric Gill. But if he is wise he will take this 
as an anthology of the Idea of Eric Gill, the idea of Order 2nd Orderli- 
ness, of Wholeness and of all things going together. Most of these 
letters give glimpses of the one idea which, conceived in exaltation, 
was brought forth in adversity but which incarnated spelt peace for 
him who lived it. 
Tue Epiror 
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A NEW APPROACH TO GOD* 


F civilisation is to survive, if the emergent civilisation is to 
I achieve the fulfilment of its potentialities, the coming age must be 

an age of spiritual as well as social integration. 

Today the human mind is torn and divided between positivism 
and irrationalism. The endeavours of pragmatism succeeded in 
making important discoveries concerning a number of basic attitudes 
in thought and morality, and in what might be called the sociology 
of knowledge. As a universal system of knowledge and life, as a 
philosophy, however, pragmatism has been a failure. 

What is essentially needed is a renewal of metaphysics. The con- 
ceptions of modern science—the unification of matter and energy, 
physical indeterminism, the notion of space-time, the new reality 
recognised both as to quality and duration—are invaluable means 
of deciphering material phenomena. A cosmos of electrons and stars 
in which the stars are the heavenly laboratories of elements, sub- 
jected everywhere to genesis and transmutation, a universe which 
is finite but whose limits cannot be attained because of the curvation 
of space, and which dynamically evolves in a definite direction, 
namely toward the highest forms of individuation and concentration 
and toward a simultaneous degradation of the quality of its total 
energy—all this is external description and scientific imagery rather 
than ontological insight. Such knowledge can never directly serve 

Xthe purpose of any philosophical or metaphysical extrapolations. Yet 
all this constitutes at the same time a basic representation of the 
world incomparably more favourable to the edification of a philoso- 
phy of nature and more open to the deepening labour of meta- 
physical reason than the old Newtonian physics. The opportunity 
is now given for that reconciliation between science and wisdom 
for which the human mind thirsts. What the emergent civilisation 
is anticipating, nay, presenting to the world as a tangible possibility 
and necessity, is a rediscovery of Being, and by the same token, 
a rediscovery of Love. 

' This means axiomatically a rediscovery of God. The ezistential 
philosophies which are today in fashion are but a sign of a certain 
deep want, an inability to find again the sense of Being. This want 
is now unfulfilled, for these philosophies are now enslaved by 
irrationalism and seek for the revelation of existence, for ontological 
ecstasy, in the breaking of reason, in the experience of Despair and 


1 Reprinted by the kind permission of author and publisher from an essay in Our 
Emergent Civilisation, edited by R. N. Anshen (Harper Bros., New York). 
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Nothingness, of Anguish or Absurdity. True existentialism is the 
work of reason. The act, by virtue of which I exist and things exist, © 
transcends concepts and ideas; it is a mystery for the intellect. But 
the intellect lives on this mystery. In its most natural activity it 
is as ordinary, daily and vulgar as eating or drinking. The act 
of existing is indeed the very object of every achieved act of the 
intellect, that is, of judgment. It is perceived by that intellectual 
intuition, immersed in sense experience, which is the common 
treasure (all the raore precious since it is natural and imbues the 
depths of our thought) of all our assertions, of all this mysterious 
activity by means of which we declare either ita est or fiat! in 
the face of the world or at the moment of making a decision, Now, 
when the intellect passes the threshold of philosophy, it does so 
by becoming aware of this intellectual intuition, freeing its genuine 
power, and making it the peculiar weapon of a knowledge whose 
subject matter is Being itself. I do not here refer to Platonic 
essences. I refer to the act of existing in so far as it establishes 


and centres the intelligible structure of reality, as it expands into_~ 


activity in every being; and as, at its supreme plenitude, it activates 
and attracts to itself the entire dynamism of nature. At their onto- 
logical peak, in the transcendence of the Pure Act and the Absolute 
Being, reason and God are one and the same reality. In the created 
realm Reason confronts Being and labours to conquer it, both to 
transfer Being into its own immaterial life and immaterially to be 
or become Being. In perceiving Being Reason knows God, in an 
enigmatic but inescapable manner. 

Yet my thesis does not deal only with philosophers and philoso- 
phy, but with the mental behaviour of the common man. Werner 
Sombart used to say that the ‘bourgeois’, the man of the ‘capi- 
talistic’ era, was neither ‘ontological’ nor ‘erotic’, had lost the sense 
of Being and the sense of Love. Torture and death have made 
us aware of the meaning of ontology. Hate has awakened an aware- 
ness of the meaning of eros. Let us emerge from sleep, cease to 
live in the dream or magic of images and formulas, well-systematised 
words, practical symbols and world-festering kabbala! Once a man 
is awakened to the reality of existence and the true life of Reason, 
to the intelligible value of Being, once he has really perceived this 
tremendous fact, sometimes exhilarating, sometimes disgusting and 
maddening in the knowledge that I ezist, he is henceforth taken 
hold of by the intuition of Being and the implications it involves. 

Precisely speaking, this prime intuition is both the intuition of 
my existence and of the existence of things; but first and foremost 
of the existence of things. When it takes place I suddenly realise 
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218 BLACKFRIARS. 
that a given entity, man, mountain or tree, exists and exercises 
that sovereign activity, to be in its own way, totally self-assertive 
and totally implacable, completely independent from me. And at the 
same time I realise that I also exist but as thrown back into my 
loneliness and frailty by such affirmation of existence in which [ 
have positively no part, to which I am exactly as naught. So the 
prime intuition of Being is the intuition of the solidity and inexor- 
ability of existence; and, secondly, of the death and nothingness 
to which my existence is liable. And thirdly, in the same flash of 
intuition, which is but my becoming aware of the intelligible value 
of Being, I realise that the solid and inexorable existence perceived 
in anything whatsoever implies—I don’t know in what way, perhaps 
in things themselves, perhaps separately from them—some absolute, 
irrefragable existence, completely free from nothingness and death. 
These three intellectual leaps—to actual existence as asserting itself 
independently from me; this sheer objective existence to my own 
threatened existence; and from my existence spoiled with nothing- 
ness to absolute existence—are achieved within that same and 
unique intuition which philosophers would explain as the intuitive 
perception of the essentially analogical content of the first concept, 
the concept of Being. 

Then a quick, spontaneous reasoning, as natural as this intuition 
(and, as a matter of fact, more or less involved in it) immediately 
springs forth, as the necessary fruit of such primordial apperception 
and as enforced by and under its light. I see that my Being, first, 
is liable to death; and, second, shat it depends on the totality of 
nature, on the universal whole whose part I am; and that Being- 
with-nothingness, as my own being is, implies, in order to be, Being- 
without-nothingness. It implies that absolute existence which I con- 
fusedly perceive as involved in my primordial intuition of existence. 
The universal whole, whose part I am, is Being-with-nothingness 
from the very fact that I am part of it; so that finally, since the 
universal whole does not exist by itself, there is another, separate 
whole, another Being, transcendent and self-sufficient and unknown 
in itself and activating all beings, which is Being-without-nothing- 
ness, that is, Being by itself. 

Thus the inner dynamism of the intuition of existence, or of the 
intelligible value of Being, causes me to see that absolute existence 
or Being-without-nothingness transcends the totality of nature, and 
compels me to face the existence of God. ; 

This is not a new approach to God. It is the eternal approach 
of man’s reason to God. What is new is the manner in which the 
modern mind has become aware of the simplicity and liberating 
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power, the natural and somehow intuitive characteristics of this 
eternal approach. The science of the ancients was steeped in philo- 
sophy. Their scientific imagery was a psuedo-ontological imagery. 
Consequently there was a kind of continuum between their know- . 
ledge of the physical world and their knowledge of God. The latter © 
appeared as the summit of the former, a summit which was to be 
climbed through the manifold paths of the causal connections at 
play in the sublunar world and the celestial spheres. The sense 
of Being that ruled their universal thought was for them a too usual 
atmosphere to be felt as a surprising gift. At the same time the 
natural intuition of existence was so strong in them that their proofs 
of God could take the form of the most conceptualised and rational- 
ised scientific demonstrations, and be offered as an unrolling of 
logical necessities, without losing the inner energy of that intuition. 
Such logical machinery was quickened instinctively by the basic 
intuition of Being. 

We are in a quite different position now. In order to solve the 
enigma of physical reality and to conquer the world of phenomena, 
our science has become a kind of Maya—a maya which succeeds 
and makes us masters of nature. But the sense of Being is absent 
from it. Thus when we happen to experience the impact of Being 
upon the mind it appears to us as a kind of intellectual revelation, 
and we realise clearly both its liberating and its awakening power 
and the fact that it involves a knowledge which is separated from 
that sphere of knowledge peculiar to our science. At the same time 
we realise that the knowledge of God, before being developed into 
logical and perfectly conceptualised demonstrations, is first and fore- 
most a natural fruit of the intuition of existence, and forces itself 
upon our mind in the imperative virtue of this intuition. 

In other words, we have become aware of the fact that human 
reason’s approach to God, in its primordial vitality, is neither 
a mere intuition, which would be suprahuman, nor is it that art-like 
philosophical reasoning by which it is expressed in its achieved form, 
each step of which is pregnant with involved issues and problems. 
Human reason’s approach to God in its primordial vitality is a 
natural reasoning, that is, intuitive-like or irresistibly vitalised by 
and maintained within the intellectual flash of, in the intuition of, 
existence. Then the intuition of existence, grasping in some existing 
reality Being-with-nothingness, makes the mind grasp by the same 
stroke the necessity of Being-without-nothingness. And nowhere is 
there any problem involved, because the illumining power of this 
intuition takes hold of the mind and obliges it to see. Thus it 
naturally proceeds, in a primary intuitive flash, from imperative 
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certainty to imperative certainty. I believe that from Descartes 
to Kierkegaard, the effort of modern thought—to the extent that 
it has not completely repudiated metaphysics, and if it is cleansed of 
the irrationalism which has gradually corrupted it—tends to such 
an awareness of the specific naturality of man’s knowledge of God, 
definitely deeper than any logical process scientifically developed. 
It tends to the awareness of man’s knowledge of God, and of the 
primordial and simple intuitivity in which it originates. Availing 
itself of any true progress achieved by the critique of knowledge, 
and realising its own existential requirements, philosophy must 
enforce this new awareness and make clear in this way the manner 
in which the eteri:al approach of man, of the common man, to God, 
proceeds. 

On the other hand, becoming aware of the subconscious life of the 
spirit, and considering not only our theoretical but also our practical 
approach to God, philosophy must lay stress on the following fact. 
When a man experiences in a primary act of freedom, the impact of 
the moral good and is thus awakened to moral life, and directs his 
life towards the good for the sake of the good, then he directs his 
life, even without knowing it, towards the absolute Good, and in 
this way knows God vitally, by virtue of the inner dynamism of his 
choice of the good, even if he does not know God in any conscious 
fashion and by means of any conceptual knowledge. Thus Con- 
science, with its practical intuition of the moral good, and with a 
practical and preconscious knowledge of the supreme existing Good, 
has its own approach to God, just as Reason has its own approach 
with its speculative intuition of existence and with the theoretical 
and conscious knowledge of the supreme existing Being. 

Finally the rediscovery of the rule of existence not only means 
the rediscovery of God. It also means the rediscovery of Love. For 
when the intuition of Being and Existence takes place in me, it 
normally carries along with itself another intuition, the intuition 
of my own existence or my Self, the intuition of Subjectivity as sub- 
jectivity. Now Subjectivity in so far as it is subjectivity, is not an 
object presented to thought but rather the very well-spring of 
thought—a deep, unknown and living centre which superabounds in 
knowledge and superabounds in love, attaining only through love 
its supreme level of existence, existence as giving itself. 

This is what I mean: Self-knowledge as a mere psychological 
analysis of phenomena more or less superficial, a wandering through 
images and memories, is but an egotistical awareness, however 
valuable it may be. But when it becomes ontological then Knowledge 
of the Self is transfigured, implying intuition of Being and the dis- 
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covery of the basic generosity of existence. Subjectivity, this essen- 
tially dynamic, living and open centre, both receives and gives. 
It receives through the intellect, by superexisting in knowledge. It 
gives through the will, by superexisting in love; that is, by having. 
within itself other beings as inner attractions directed toward them 
and giving oneself to them, and by spiritually existing in the manner 
of a gift. And ‘it is better to give than to receive’. The Spiritual 
existence of love is the supreme revelation of existence for the Self. . 
The Self, being not only a material individual but also a spiritual 
personality, possesses itself and holds itself in hand in so far as it 
is spiritual and in so far as it is free. And to what purpose does 
it possess itself and dispose of itself if not for what is better in 
actual existence and absolutely speaking, or to give of itself? Thus 
it is that when a man has been really awakened to the sense of 
being or existence, and grasps intuitively the obscure, living depth 
of the Self and subjectivity, he discovers by the same token the 
basic generosity of existence and realises, by virtue of the inner 
dynamism of this intuition, that love is not a passing pleasure 
or emotion, but the very meaning of his being alive. He becomes 
both an ‘ontological’ and ‘erotic’ man, he is a man renewed. 

And not only does he know, by virtue of his primordial intellectual 
grasping of existence, that God exists and is absolute Being, is self- 
subsisting Esse. He also knows that because of this very fact God 
is absolute ontological generosity, self-subsisting Love; and that such 
transcendent Love inherently causes, permeates and activates every 
creature, which in answer loves God more than itself. Thus love 
for God, the natural and universal eros, is the very virtue and 
innermost vitality in which all beings desire and love, act and strive. 


II 
In the preceding pages I have emphasised our new awareness of 
the eternal approach to God. Summing up what I have often tried 
to point out, I should like now to outline what may be called, 
properly speaking, a new approach to God, not in the field of know- 
ledge but in the field of culture and in the historical life of man. 
Every great age of culture receives its deepest meaning and direc- 
tion from a particular constellation of spiritual factors or dominating 
ideas; let us say, from a particular historical heaven. And the most 
significant factor to be considered in such moving appearances of 
the Zodiac of history is the peculiar approach to God characterising 
a given period of culture. What are, from this point of view, the 
main characteristics of the human approach to God, or of the human 
attitude toward God, in the new age of civilisation that is emerging? 
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The Medieval Age was a humble and magnanimous period of 
history. I would say that at the end of the sacral era man experienced 
not humility but humiliation. Whereas new forces awakened in 
history, he felt distressed and crushed by the old structures of a 
civilisation which had considered itself as God’s stronghold built up 
on earth. From the Renaissance on he endeavoured to become aware 
of and establish his own dignity by the sole effort of his own reason 
liberating itself both from the old structures of the world and 
from all sorts of disciplines and authorities which were in the name 
of God the keystone of these structures. He isolated himself pro- 
gressively from God. God, the heavenly God of Christianity, or the 
immanent and evolving God of pantheism, was but the supreme 
assurance of his own greatness and power. He expected progress 
and happiness from the effort of man centred upon himself and 
set apart from God. He realised his dignity; he became the master 
of nature. But he was alone. The age was an age of anthropocentric 
_ humanism. It ended in human devastation. 

If civilisation is to be saved the new age must be an age of theo- 
centric humanism. Today human dignity is everywhere trampled 
down. Still more, it crumbles from within, for in the mere per- 
spective of science and technology we are at a loss to discover the 
rational foundations of the dignity of the human person and to 
believe in it. The task of the emergent civilisation consists in refind- 
ing and refounding the sense of that dignity, in rehabilitating man 
in God and through God, not apart from God. This means a complete 
spiritual revolution. Then all the conquests of the preceding epoch 
will be both purified and saved, redeemed from the errors of this 
epoch and transfigured, brought to a new flowering. The age will 
be an age of dignification of the creature, in its living relation with 
the Creator, as vivified by him and as having in him the justification 
of its very existence, its labour on earth, its essential claims and 
its trend towards freedom. It will be again, at least for those capable 
of understanding, an age of humility and magnanimity, but with 
a new awareness of human potentialities and of the depth, magni- 
tude and universality of human problems. The new approach to 
God will be a new approach to the true God of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition, the true God of the Gospel, whose grace perfects nature 
and does not destroy it, transcending reason in order to strengthen, 
not to blind or annihilate it; making moral conscience progress in 
the course of time and leading human history, that is, the ceaseless 
and ceaselessly thwarted effort of mankind towards emancipation, 
in the direction of its supratemporal accomplishment. This new 
approach will proceed neither in the adoration of the creatures, 
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which was the foolishness of our time, nor in that bitter contempt 
which too many Christians mistake for the divine madness of the 
saints. It will manifest itself in a deeper respect for and under- 
standing of the creature and a greater attention will be given to 
the discovery in man of every vestige of God. 

Hence there are a number of consequences which I should like 
merely to enumerate. Doubtless metaphysical anguish, the great 
anguish of Augustine and Pascal, will always play its part in the 
human search for God. Yet it seems that in the present situation of — 
mankind it is rather through the practical effort to. rediscover man, 
through the actual experience of the basic conditions of personality, 
justice, freedom, respect and love for our fellow men, that we shall 
be led to the rediscovery of God. On the other hand, it appears 
that the controversial emphasis of religious thought has now shifted 
from humbling to promoting reason. Religious thought will have to 
defend itself not so much against philosophical (critical) reason, as 
at the time of the Enlightenment, as it will have to defend philo- 
sophical (ontological) reason against sheer irrationalism and a meta- 
physics of despair and also against such ultimate fruits of rational- 
ism as old pseudo-scientific positivism and dialectical materialism. 
It will have to defend the existence of supernatural reality less against 
naturalistic exaltation than against naturalistic destruction of nature. 
In the structure of human knowledge theology occupies and will 
always occupy the highest position. Yet with regard to the role played 
by it, in fact, in the inner stimulations of culture, it is through 
Christian philosophy, in addition to the irrefragable ontological truth 
promulgated by every great religion, that the new civilisation will 
be spurred, at least to the extent that it will be inspired by the 
spirit of Truth. The momentous question will be more than ever: 
What is man? I mean not only essentially, but existentially. In the 
very perspective of religious thought there must be developed a 
philosophical ethics, as distinguished from moral theology, and as 
encompassing anthropology as well as sociology. The notion of 
natural law, cleansed of the spurious interpretations that preyed 
upon it, will be re-examined and restored. Whereas for centuries the 
most crucial issues for religious thought were the great theological 
controversies centred on the dogmas of faith, these most crucial 
issues will now deal with political theology and political philosophy. 

Yet, since the preaching of the gospel, what has had, in the 
supreme regions of knowledge, and will always have, a characteristic 
and all-pervading significance for a given period of civilisation is 
the peculiar way in which the mind is able to grasp the mystery of 
human freedom and divine grace. I think that the emergent civilis- © 
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ation will not fail to have its say in the matter. At the same time 
the reverse of the mystery, which displays the power of refusal and 
nothingness, the problem of evil, will be scrutinised anew in its 
metaphysical and psychological recesses and implications. 

Finally we are searching for the deepest characterisation, from 
the spiritual point of view, of the new age we are considering. It is 
necessary to make clear that the spiritual dynamism at work in 
~ human culture implies a twofold movement. First, there is the move- 
ment of descent, the movement by which the divine plenitude, the 
prime source of existence, descends into human reality to permeate 
and vivify it. For God infuses in every creature goodness and lova- 
bility together with being and has the first initiative in every good 
activity. Then there is the movement of ascent, which is the answer 
of man, by which human reality takes the second initiative, acti- 
vates itself toward the unfolding of its energies and toward God. 
From the point of view of the Absolute, the first movement is 
obviously what matters most; to receive from God is of greater 
moment for man than to give to God, and man can only give what 
he has received. 

Thus we shall observe that the great error of ite times, from 
the Renaissance on, has been to believe that the second movement 
matters more than the first, or to expect from man the first initiative; 
let us say to forget that the word of God precedes man’s answer, 
and perversely to consider the answer to be the first utterance. 

And we shall conclude that the emergent civilisation will realise 
again that the descent of divine plenitude into man matters more 
than the ascent of man toward self-perfection. In this new age the 
movement by which the human being answers God’s movement of 
effusion will not take place, as in the Middle Ages, in a child-like, 
ignorant-of-itself humanity. Its new simplicity will be a mature and 
experienced, self-awakened simplicity enlightened by what might be 
called a free and evangelical introspection. 

Such will be the new approach to God peculiar to this age, the 
age of the spiritual revolution. Man will understand that he ascends 
toward his own fullness and toward God all the better because he 
himself espouses the movement of descent of the uncreated Love 
and in doing so reveals all that he is and possesses. He will under- 
stand that he must edify himself in order to receive such an effusion. 
Gospel generosity, by accustoming human life to the divine ways, 
appears at the same time as a manifestation of the ‘philanthropy 
of God’, as St Paul puts it, and corresponds to that rehabilitation 
and dignification of the creature in God of which I spoke above. 
Man will find anew his internal unity by definitely preferring the 
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‘evangelical loss of himself which is produced by love—that readiness 


to give everything, the mantle and the tunic and the skin—to the 
rationalist self-achievement which is the conquest of illusion and 
delusion, and to the irrationalist self-achievement which is dissolu- 
tion in the sea of despair and absurdity. 


Ili 

The dialectics of anthropocentric humanism developed within three 
centuries. Man’s approach to God changed accordingly. For the 
notion of God—to the extent that it ceases to be encompassed and 
kept pure by revelation—is linked to culture and its fate is conform- 
able to that of culture. At the first moment of humanistic dialectics, 
God, as we noted above, became the assurance of man’s domination 
over matter. He was a transcendent God, but closed up in his trans- 
cendence and forbidden to interfere in human affairs. He became 
a decorative God, the God of the classical bourgeois world. At the 
second moment, with romanticist philosophy and the great idealist 
metaphysicians, God became an idea. He was an immanent God, 
engulfed in the dialectical progress of the self-asserting Idea and the 
evolving world. This God of pantheism and of the romanticist bour- 
geois world was but the ideal borderline of the development of man- 
kind. This God was also the absolute, basic and unbending justifi- 
cation of good and evil, of all crimes, oppressions, iniquities as well 
as of conquests and the money-making progress of history. 

At a third moment, Feuerbach was to discover that God—such a 
God—alienates man from himself. Marx was to declare that he is 
but an ideological mirror of the alienation of man accomplished by 
private property. And Nietzsche was exhilarated by the mission with 
which he felt himself endowed, namely to proclaim the death of 
God. How could God still live in a world from which his image, 
that is, the free and spiritual personality of man, seems definitely 
destined to vanish away? God as dead, God in the grave, was the 


God of the final agony and self-destruction of an age of civilisation . 
which is now at its end. Atheism is the final end of the inner dialec- 


ties of anthropocentric humanism. 


Thus we are confronted with the problem of atheism, the signifi- 


cance of which for culture and for the emergent civilisation must be 
scrutinised. There are many kinds of atheism. There are “pseudo 
atheists who believe that they do not believe in God and who in 
reality unconsciously believe in him, because the God whose exist- 
ence they deny is not God but something else. There are “practical 
atheists who believe that they believe in God but who in reality 
deny his existence by each one of their deeds. Out of the living God 
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they have made an idol. There are ‘absolute atheists who actually 
deny the existence of the very God in whom the believers believe 
and who are bound to change their entire scale of values and to 
destroy in themselves everything that connotes his name. 

Practical atheism does not pose any special problem for the philoso- 
pher except the problem of the possibility of cleavage between the 
intellect and the will, theoretical belief and actual behaviour, or in 
theological terms, between faith (dead faith) and charity. Dead faith 
is faith without love. The practical atheist accepts the fact that 
God exists—and forgets it on all occasions. His case is a case of 
voluntary, stubborn forgetting. 

Quite different is the case of the absolute atheist. He does not 
forget God, he steadily thinks of him—in order to free himself from 
him. When he has acquired the intellectual persuasion that God does 
not exist his task and endeavour is not. finished; this very negation 
delivers him over to an inner dialectic which obliges him ceaselessly 
to destroy any resurgence in himself of what he has buried. For in 
denying God he has explicitly denied Transcendence. But in actual 
fact the good which everyone desires, even without knowing it, is 
finally self-subsisting Good; and thus, in actual fact, the dynamism 
of human life, because it tends toward good and happiness, even 
if their true countenance is not recognised, tends implicitly towards 
Transcendence. Doubtless the absolute atheist may ascribe to super- 
stition or human stupidity or human ‘alienation’ every vestige or 
trace of Transcendence he contemplates in the common behaviour 
and beliefs, individual or social life, of men. Yet within himself 
is the real drama. In proportion as the dialectic of atheism develops 
in his mind—each time he is confronted with the natural notion 
of and natural tendency to an ultimate End, or with the natural 
notion of and natural attention to absolute values or unconditioned 
standards, or with any metaphysical anxiety—he will discover in 
himself vestiges of Transcendence which have not yet been abolished. 
He must get rid of them. God is a perpetual threat to him. His case 
is not a case of practical forgetting, but a case of deeper and deeper 
commitment to refusal and fight. 

What is the meaning of this absolute atheism? It is in no way a 
mere absence of belief in God. It is rather a refusal of God, a fight 
against God, a challenge to God. And when it achieves victory it 
innerly changes man, it gives man a kind of stolid solidity, as if the 
spirit of man had been stuffed with dead substance, and his organic 
tissues turned into stone. Atheism begins with a kind of new start 
in moral activity, a determination to confront good and evil in an 
absolutely free experience by casting aside any ultimate end—a 
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determination which is mistaken for moral maturity and boils down 
in reality to the complete giving of self to some human, concrete 
‘Great Being’. For Auguste Comte it was Mankind: for others a 
Work to be done or a Party to serve. At the same time the relation 
to the absolute Good which the moral good essentially implies is 
abolished, and as a result the very nature of the moral good vanishes 
away. In the true atheist, duty or virtue necessarily become a 
requirement of his own perfection accepted as a supreme cult, or as 
a hopeless rite of his own greatness, or as an attribute of his deified 
will. The thunderlike appearance of absolute atheism in human his- 
tory has been the conclusion of a progressive degradation of the idea 
of God and has meant the beginning of a new age in which the 
process of death and the process of resurrection will develop together, 
confronting each other and struggling with each other. 

With regard to culture, atheism is a mirror, a true and faithful 
mirror, of the state to which the human being has been reduced. 
For man being the image of God, he naturally thinks of him accord- 
ing to the state in which the image presents itself at a given moment 
of culture. Absolute atheism means that the personality of man is 
definitely endangered; and that all the masks, the words, the facades, 
the palliatives, the plasters and cosmetics with which human con- 
science tries to deceive itself and to give us the appearance of man 


are henceforth useless and will be cast away. Picasso’s art in its, 


present character is the true art of atheism; I mean of that thorough 
defacement of contemporary man, which is mirrored in atheism. 
We are no more persons than the distorted, imbecile faces of those 
ferocious females. We no longer possess true, human faces. 
Absolute atheism is also a translation into crude and inescapable 
terms, a ruthless counterpart, an avenging mirror, of the practical 
atheism of too many believers who do not actually believe—Chris- 
tians who keep in their minds the stage-set of religion, especially 
because of the class or family advantages that religion seems to 
them to protect. But they deny the gospel and despise the poor. 
They pass through the tragedy of their time only with resentment 
for the loss of their social and political privileges and fear for their 
own prestige or possessions. They contemplate without flinching 
every kind of injustice or atrocity if it does not threaten their own 
way of life. They scorn their neighbour, scorn the Jew, scorn the 
negro, scorn their own nation if it ceases to be the ‘good nation’ 
of their old dreams, warship force and brand as ‘subhuman’ the 
peoples, races or classes they fear or do not understand. They have a 
clear conscience and live and act as if God did not exist. Such men 
and women invoke the name of God and do not really believe in 
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228 BLACKFRIARS 
him. They live on empty formulas and stereotyped phrases, on 
mental clichés. They cherish every kind of sham that will soothe 
and deceive them. They await the deceivers. They are famished for 
deception. 

In their own existence absolute atheists have dehumanised life 
and the claims of the soul. They have replaced human receptivity 
to transcendence and the vital, unsatisfied needs of personality by 
the cosmic dynamism of nature. They present the appearance of 

corpses. In some of them, moreover, the process of death is not 
achieved; there still remains a hidden germ of life, a living thirst. 
And this subsisting germ, thwarted, denuded, stripped of every 
rational support, becomes all the more genuine and alive as it resists 
the destruction and havoc which atheism has brought on all sides 
into the spiritual substance of man. Such atheists, if they receive 
the grace of faith, will become men for whom nothing is of account 
except God and the gospel. For them atheism has been a sort of 
hellish purification. 

Practical atheists also have dehumanised life and the claims of 
the soul in their own existence. They nurture nothingness. But they 
have the appearance and colours of life although they are dead 
within. They are whited sepulchres. They are perfumed with all the 
fragrance of self-righteousness; there is no substance in them. It 
would be too optimistic to pretend that their time has passed. Yet 
it seems probable that they will be of no use in the new age of 
civilisation, in the emergent civilisation of revolution and change 
that is already upon us. 

Atheists and believers will live together in this new age. They 
will walk a long way, each asserting his own position against the 
other, each endeavouring to have the human mind and civilisation 
inspired by his respective philosophy. Under penalty of spiritual 
death civilisation will have to overcome atheism and free itself of 
its inspiration. This cannot be done by machine guns, police forces 
and dictators. If it is true that absolute atheism is primarily the 
fruit and condemnation of practical atheism and is its reflected image 
in the mirror of divine wrath, then it must be said that the only 
way of getting rid of absolute atheism is to get rid of practical 
atheism. Decorative Christianity is nowadays not enough. Living 

__— Christianity is necessary to the world. Faith must be actual, prac- 


— tical, existential faith. To believe in God must mean to live in such 


a manner that life cannot be lived if God does not exist. Gospel 
justice, gospel attentiveness to everything human must inspire not 
only the deeds of the saints, but the structures and institutions of 
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common life, must penetrate to the depths of social, terrestrial 
existence. 

This is not possible, even in the imperfect ways of humanity and 
among the hard conflicts of the coming age, if in those who believe 
in God the true sources are not alive, and if the life they must give 
to the world does not flow down into them from the heights of 
God-given wisdom. A great deal of wisdom, a great deal of contem- 
plation will be required in order to render the immense technological 
developments of the emergent civilisation truly human and liber- 
ating. At this point one should recall Henri Bergson’s observations 
on the mutual need which ‘mystics’ and ‘mechanics’ have of each 
other, and on the supplément d’ame that must vivify the body, now 
become too large, of our civilisation. Contemplative life, perhaps in 
new forms, and made available not only to the chosen few but 
to the common man if he actually believes im God, will be the 
prerequisite of that very activity which tries to spread the gospel 
leaven all over the world. 

As I have endeavoured to emphasise for many years, the deepest 
requirement of a new age of civilisation will be the sanctification 
of the secular life. For pagan antiquity, holy was synonymous with 
sacred; that is, with what had been set apart to be physically, 
visibly, socially at tue service of God. And it was only to the extent 
that sacred rites and symbols ruled human life that the latter could 
externally please God. The gospel has deeply changed all that by 
interiorising moral life and the sanctity in the hearts of men, in the 
secret of the invisible relations between the Divine Personality and 
the human personality. 

Hencetorth what is secular or ‘profane’ is not to be distinguished 
from what is sacred in the sense that what is impure is differentiated 
from what is pure; but rather as a certain order of human activity, 
the aim of which is temporal, is distinguished from another order. 
of human activity which is socially constituted to assure spiritual © 
aims by preaching the Word of God and ministering to the soul. 
And both, the one involved in the secular or temporal order and 
the other involved in the sacred order, must tend to the perfection — 
of human life; that is, to inner sanctity. 

Now it can be observed that this evangelical principle has been 
progressively realised and manifested in human conscience and be- 
haviour, but that its process of spiritual development is far from 
being achieved on earth. 

In these perspectives we may understand that a new ‘style’ of 
sanctity, a new step in the sanctification of secular life, will be 
demanded by the new age. Not only will the spirit of Christ spread 
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into secular life, seek for witnesses among those who labour in 
yards and factories, in social work, polities or poetry, as well as 
among monks dedicated to the search for perfection; but a kind of 
divine simplification will help people to realise that the perfection 
of human life does not consist in a stoical athleticism of virtue nor 
in a bookish and humanly calculated application of holy recipes, but 
rather in a ceaselessly increasing love, despite our mistakes and 
weaknesses, between the Uncreated Self and the created Self. There 
will be a growing consciousness that everything depends on that 
descent of the divine plenitude into the human being of which I 
spoke above, and which performs in man death and resurrection. 
There will be a growing consciousness that man’s sanctification has 
its touchstone in neighbourly love, requiring him to be always ready 
to give what he has, especially himself, and finally to die in some 
manner for those he loves. 
JACQUES MARITAIN 


THE CROSS OF GOLD 


T HIS little book! is introduced by a quotation from William 
Jennings Bryan attacking the Gold Standard but it turns 
out to be a plea for a restoration of a gold currency as the 
only kind of currency likely to maintain its value. Money is 
generally defined as anything—from cowrie shells to cigar- 
ettes—which is generally acceptable in settlement of debt 
and is not consumed but used as a medium of exchange and standard 
of value. The fact that gold has been used as money for thousands 
of years suggests that there is much to be said for its use; it is 
homogeneous, portable and, above all, though it may vary in value 
is not likely to vary very much or become valueless because the 
supply is limited. Paper money, on the other hand, is liable to be 
issued in excessive quantities, as happened in Germany after the 
Great War and in China, Hungary and other countries after the 
second world war, and to lose its value practically altogether. Even 
the pound, in spite of price subsidies, blocked sterling and other 
devices, is worth less than half what it was worth in 1930 and is 
likely to be worth still less, especially if people expect its value to 
decline further instead of recovering. The best way to maintain the 
value of the pound, says Mr Pepler, is to restore a gold currency; 
and he reinforces his argument about the solidity and intrinsic value 


1 The Cross of Gold. By H. D. C. Pepler. (Distributist Books; 1s.) 
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of gold with analogies about the sun and moon, magnetism, eggs, 
anchors, keels and barnacles. 

Now in spite of the obvious advantages of a gold currency there 
are a number of disadvantages which Mr Pepler does not seem to 
take sufficiently into account and it would, perhaps, be just as well 
to mention them briefly here. The first and fundamental disadvan- 
tage of a gold currency is that the supply of gold cannot be increased 
following an increase in the demand for money or the non-monetary 


_ demand for gold. 


It is true that an increase in the demand for money can to some 
extent be met by printing more notes, but this process cannot go 
very far if convertibility is to be maintained. As a consequence it 
is usual where the Gold Standard is in operation to allow only a 
limited ‘fiduciary’ issue of notes unbacked by gold or to limit the 
‘fiduciary’ issue to a fixed proportion of the total note issue. When 
we had a gold currency in the 1880s the demand for money did 
increase faster than the supply of gold and the result was a particu- 
larly disastrous slump which lasted until fresh supplies of gold were 
discovered in South Africa. During the 1880s current prices fell 
below past costs and ruined many producers—in particular the 
farmers. Falling prices always hit producers and create unemploy- 
ment, whereas rising prices, even sharply rising prices, injure those 
dependent on fixed incomes. It was falling prices which produced 
the agricultural depression which has lasted since the 1880s, the 
post-war slump of the 1920s due to our return to the Gold Standard 
at the old parities, the great depression of 1931-3 and, indeed, all 
slumps; rising prices tend to lead to strikes for higher wages but 
would not even do that if property were distributed and the product 
of industry went to those whose work produced it. The danger of a 
gold currency leading to falling prices is considered by many to be 
a more serious threat to our national economy than the danger of 
a paper currency leading to rising prices, which is one of the main 
reasons why most economists nowadays oppose a return to a gold 
currency. 

Governments have, moreover, discovered that the issue of new 
paper money by deficit expenditure, by unbalanced budgets, is the 
best if not the only way of maintaining demand and employment 
in an economy in which property is concentrated in the hands of 
the few and money is issued by private corporations called Banks. 
In such an economy a decline in the demand for capital leads to 
money accumulating in the hands of wealthy individuals and cor- 
porations and in the hands of the Banks. They cannot spend the 
whole of their incomes and when they cannot invest what they do 
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not spend they are compelled to hoard, which brings down prices 
and produces depression and unemployment. There is not sufficient 
money in the hands of the public to buy the product of industry 
at a price which will cover the cost of production. If industry were 
organised co-operatively so that prosperity increased the incomes 
of people able to consume as much as industry produced, and if all 
money were issued by the State so that a decline in the demand for 
capital could be offset by State expenditure in other directions, 
demand and employment could be maintained without deficit expen- 
diture and inflation. But under the system which we have the only 
practicable way of maintaining demand and employment is to issue 
new money and impose controls to contain the resulting inflationary 
pressure. This is what all Governments have to do in war and what 
Sir William Beveridge and the coalition White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy urged should be done in peace time too and what we 
are, in fact, doing. If the Government issues new money in time 
of slump to maintain employment the Banks will be able to ‘expand 
credit’, to issue further money themselves later, and the result will 
naturally be inflation. Under our present system we must either have 
periodic unemployment or full employment and more or less con- 
tinuous inflationary pressure and controlled prices. Most of the elec- 
torate seem to consider inflation a lesser evil than unemployment. 
But it is impossible to maintain employment by such an ‘expansion- 
ist policy’ and remain on the Gold Standard. Therefore, say the 
economists, the Gold Standard must go. 

The Gold Standard, therefore, is opposed by economists firstly 
because it means that the quantity of money in circulation cannot 
be increased in order to meet an increase in the demand for money 
and prevent prices falling; and secondly because it means that the 
quantity of money in circulation cannot be increased in order to 
maintain demand and employment. But there are also other objec- 
tions. Under the Gold Standard a country importing excessively 
has to export gold in payment; the quantity of money in circulation 
is thereupon reduced, prices fall while the exchanges remain the 
same and imports tend to fall off. Countries are required to balance 
their external trade by adjusting their internal price level, even if 
this means falling prices, depression and unemployment. Modern 
Governments prefer to balance their trade directly by means of 
tariffs, quotas and other devices and to maintain employment even 
at the cost of reduced external trade. 

Before 1914 Britain, as chief creditor country, used to practise 
free trade in a world of tariffs and to lend freely to any country 
with an adverse balance of trade. As a consequence it was possible 
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to maintain equilibrium in international trade without any very large 
shipments of gold. But after the Great War the United States 
became chief creditor country and the United States would neither 
lower their tariffs unilaterally nor lend as freely and carelessly as 
Britain had done nor play the Gold Standard game. They insisted 
on their debts being paid as far as possible in gold; if they had kept 
to the rules they would have issued dollars against the gold imported, 
American imports would have risen and American exports would 
have dried up. But they refused to redistribute the gold either by 
lowering tariffs or lending or allowing their prices to rise. They 
‘sterilised’ it, buried it at Fort Knox, and the result was that other 
countries were unable to maintain their currencies freely convertible 
into gold—even at parities different from those which were operative 
before 1914. 

In Britain we went back to the Gold Standard at the old parities 
in 1925—and falling prices ruined Mr Pepler’s farming venture. But 
even if we had tried to stabilise prices at the post-war level, even 
if we had tried to fix the price of gold at, say, 30s. for 8 grammes 
instead of 20s. (a sovereign weighs just about 8 grammes), Mr Pepler 
would probably have found that the Gold Standard still interfered 
with his farming. For the value of gold in terms of goods and man- 
hours does not only vary with the supply of goods and the demand 
for money but also with the demand for gold. 

The agricultural depression of the eighties was primarily due to the 
inadequacy of gold supplies to meet an increasing demand for money 
and to the new demand for gold due to Germany’s adoption of the 
Gold Standard in 1871. But Mr Pepler’s agricultural depression was 
primarily due to the Americans’ demand for gold in settlement of 
war debts, and that demand has gone on. Instead of contracting 
credit after the Great War in order to return to the Gold Standard 
at the old parities we could, perhaps, have issued sovereigns weigh- 
ing about five grammes—as Mr Pepler suggests. But if we had done 
so the American demand for gold in settlement of debt would have 
continued and we should have been forced to contract credit and 


_ ted ic» prices all round. We should still have had a slump and been 


forced off the Gold Standard simply because the Americans want 
the gold, because we need the gold to pay our debts in the only form 
acceptable to the Americans. That is why Mr Pepler’s book is dedi- 
cated to the American President and people. 

Some day, of course, the Americans may come to realise that their 
gold is a substantially useless asset. Some day the American tax- 
payer may come to realise that he is paying the Britishers and the 
Russians a good deal more for their gold than the stuff is worth, 
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that there is little point in digging gold out of the bowels of the 
earth only to bury it again at Fort Knox. From a point of view 
of military security they would have been wiser to accumulate wolf- 
ram or Manganese or uranium—you cannot make guns out of gold. 
lf they should ever decide to redistribute the world’s supply of gold 
it will be possible for other countries to consider using gold again 
as a currency; but it will not be possible unless and until they do. 

The Americans, however, are unlikely to redistribute their gold 
unless and until they redistribute their property, unless and until 
they return to the ideals of Jefferson and the Homestead Acts. Where 
property is distributed the product of industry goes to the people 
whose work produces it and in an industrial age the way to distribute 
property is to limit the return on capital, tax property incomes and 
distribute the surplus revenues of industry among those actively 
associated in production as a dividend on wages and salaries. If the 
Americans did this they would have no need to insist on their debis 
being paid in gold. As Carey McWilliams shows in his ‘Ill Fares 
the Land’, there are millions of Americans living at a level of desti- 
tution unknown in this country; if the wealth of the country was 
distributed among these people instead of being allowed to accumu- 
late in the hands of the gentlemen of Wall Street there would be 
no need for the United States to exclude European goods by high 
tariffs. There would be a market in America for what America could 
produce and it would be possible for the country to lower her tariffs 
unilaterally and sell her gold. 

If property was redistributed in America and the world’s supply 
of gold was redistributed, the price of gold would, of course, fall 
sharply. Gold production in the Rand deeps would probably become 
uneconomic, but the people working the mines probably would not 
mind turning to more important and less laborious work—to agri- 
culture, for instance. The shareholders would suffer but shareholders 
are paid to bear risks; and they must know even now, especially 
after the troubles of the New Union Goldfields, that their income 
depends directly upon their continuing to be subsidised by the 
American taxpayer. 


If we had the gold and did not have to use it to pay our debts 


it does not necessarily follow that we should be wise to use it for 
currency purposes. It certainly would not be wise to do so unless 
we as well as the Americans had distributed property—that is, organ- 
ised industry on a co-operative basis and restored the function of 
issuing money to the State, since otherwise we should not be able 
to maintain both the gold currency and employment. As has been 
explained, the limitation of the return on capital and distribution 
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of industrial surpluses as a dividend on wages and salaries is essen- 
tial if we are to maintain demand and employment without deficit 
expeiditure and inflationary pressure. If we allow money to accumu- 
late in the hands of wealthy individuals and corporations who only 
want to invest it and not to spend it, we cannot maintain employ- 
ment and demand without inflationary pressure and a rising price 
level—and with a rising price level a gold currency would soon be 
melted down and disappear. 

To prevent money accumulating in the same way with Banks only 
able to utilise their reserves by investing them, all that is necessary 
is to reform them in the way indicated by Professor Irving Fisher 
and Professor Soddy—that is to turn them into loan agencies which, 
like Building Societies and Credit Unions, do not issue their own 
money. That is to say the Government should buy up securities 
until their deposits on current account are covered 100 per cent by 
currency or credits at the Bank of England. The Bank of England 
should at the same time be amalgamated with the Royal Mint and 
be made responsible for the issue of all currency. The joint stock 
banks, for their part, should be forbidden to make loans unless they 
had reserves of currency sufficient for the purpose, that is, forbidden 
to allow their liabilities to depositors to be backed less than 100 per 
cent by currency or credits at the Bank of England instead of simply 
by 10 per cent. Instead of money being issued by the banks crediting 
customers with money they do not possess it would be issued by 
Parliament providing the Government with a further credit at the 
Bank of England. 

If all bank deposits were backed 100 per cent. by currency or its 
equivalent it would not only be possible to maintain demand and 
employment without inflation; it would also mean that an extra 
demand for currency would not embarrass the Banks. A ‘run’ on the 
Banks would not force them to close down; they would be able to 
meet their obligations. Money would simply circulate from pocket 
to pocket in the form of nctes and cvin instead of from account to 
account. All money would either be coin or notes or readily be turned 
into coin or notes and the quantity of money in circulation would 
be directly under Parliamentary control. This would go some way 
towards making money real and substantial but not, perhaps, quite 
far enough for some people. It would, however, make it quite possible 
for gold coins to be issued again if it was felt desirable that they 
should be. 

The issue of gold coins does not, of course, mean that we must 
return to the Gold Standard. That is to say it does not mean that 
the Government must undertake to supply a gold coin in exchange 
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BLACKFRIARS 
for any other currency unit and adjust the price level so that it will 
always be able to do this. If the Government undertook to turn all 
forms of currency into gold on demand it would have to reduce the 
quantity of money in circulation when industrial or oriental demand 
increased or when supplies fell off, thereby producing depression 
and unemployment. If it is to issue gold coins it must issue them 
like 3d. bits; that is to say so long as the supply of gold lasts it will 
turn other money into gold but will not undertake to do so always. 
The Bank of England should no more undertake to supply sove- 
reigns on demand than the Mint undertakes to supply 3d. bits to 
anyone who asks for them. 

Another desirable condition of issue of a gold currency is that the 
face value of the coins should be considerably higher than their 
‘intrinsic’ value as metal. If the price of gold is 5 grammes a pound 
it would be a mistake to issue ‘sovereigns’ of 5 grammes or 8-gramme 
coins worth 32s. ; it would be wiser to issue sovereigns of 4 grammes 
or 8-gramme coins of 40s. Otherwise an increase in the industrial 
or oriental demand for gold or some increase in prices might lead 
to all the new coins being melted down. | think it rather 
a waste for gold and silver to be used for currency at all—almost 
as much a waste as burying them at Fort Knox. Silver, after all, 
is valuable for photography and in industry, and gold could surely 
be put to many useful purposes. It would be nice to have gold door- 
knobs and be able to buy gold jewellery at Woolworths. 

In conclusion, therefore, we can say that the restoration of the gold 
standard or a gold coinage is at the moment out of the question. If 
the Government were foolish enough to issue 3}-gramme sovereigns 
now, as Mr Clifford Johnston suggests, it would soon recall them 
all to help pay for prunes and petrol. The Gold Standard is in any 
case undesirable because it might make it necessary for a Govern- 
ment to reduce prices owing to an increased demand for money or 
gold or reduced supply of gold, because it forces a country to balance 
its external trade by adjusting its internal price level. The reintro- 
duction of a gold currency without any guarantee of convertibility of 
other currency into gold is practicable if and only if property is 
distributed both in America and England; in America because witb- 
out it the Americans won’t accept goods instead of gold in payment 
of debt and in England because we cannot, under the present system, 
maintain employment without inflation. And the way to distribute 
property in modern England is to organise industry on a co-operative 
basis; that is, extend the co-operative principle of a limited return 
on capital throughout industry by the reform of company law. 

PavuL DERRICK 
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THE MYSTERY OF HUMAN MOTIVE 


HE value of the theories of Freud in dealing with juvenile 
T delinquency (publicly debated recently) brings up the whole 

question of their assessment of the problem of abnormal moral 
behaviour. For Freud the story of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde is some- 
thing more than an allegory. It is also a code in which Mr Hyde 
figures with immense preponderance.! ‘It is’, says Jung, ‘a detailed 
elaboration of man’s shadow-side such as had never been carried 
out before. It is the most effective antidote imaginable to all ideal- 
istic illusions about the nature of man’. (Integration of the Person- 
ality. Jung.) The conservative estimate of the theories of Sigismund 
Freud is that they contain much that is true and much that is new, 
but that unfortunately that which is true is not new and that which 
is new is not true. When Freud tells us that the media axiomata 
of the psycho-analytic theory of the mind rests on the assumption 
that the cause of all mental processes is automatically regulated 
by the pleasure-principle (Beyond the Pleasure-Principle), he merely 
declares himself a disciple of Epicurus. He merely proclaims that 
the object to which all men are attracted is Pleasure and that when 
a pleasure is consciously rejected it is only in order to make room 
(albeit unconsciously) for a greater pleasure. In other words, if we 
take ‘Pleasure’ in its broadest sense and define the word as meaning 
conscious satisfaction (not necessarily sensual, and often stimulated 
only by the prospect of benefit) there are few who do not subscribe 
to the obviousness of such a limited Hedonism.? 

But this roughly ‘Hedonistic’ conception of the motives behind 
human behaviour loses any acute definition and fades off into the 
shadow when we probe further and recognise the diverse classifi- 
eation to which the motivation of the human act is subject. More- 
over, early in the Freudian thesis we learn that man must adjust 
the ‘pleasure-principle’ to the ‘reality-principle-—not because he 
gives up the intention of ultimately attaining pleasure, but because 
he is foreed to endure postponement of satisfaction. The latter 
because ‘there are hosts of others desiring pleasures and perhaps 
the same ones, so his will comes into contact with theirs’. (Catholic 


1Cf. Catholic Thought and Modern Psychology. Witcutt. p. 41. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne; 5s.) 


2Cf. Gregory Smith: ‘Aristotle says that to abstain from things pleasant is 
easier than to endure pain. Probably much depends on the idiosyncrasy of the 
person. But in principle he is right. In ——, pain as in refraining from 
pleasure it is the will (Aristotle would say, the higher reason) which ratifies 
or cancels the logic of the understanding and the persuasive solicitations of the 
emotional elements in our being.’ 
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238 BLACKFRIARS 
Thought and Modern Psychology. W. P. Witcutt, LI.B.) And, as 
often in following Freud’s analyses, we are not surprised that the 
obvious can fall so flat. But Freud continues: “The pleasure-prin. 
ciple is then a tendency which subserves a certain function—namely, 
that of rendering the psychic apparatus as a whole free from any 
excitation, or to keep the amount of excitation constant.’ So that 
‘Freud defines pleasure as a relaxation of tension’ (Witcutt). And 
not merely constant but ‘as low as possible’, and we could continue 
the above quotation by observing that according to Freud, pleasure 
is, or is subservient to, a death principle—‘the most universal ten- 
dency of all living matter—to return to the peace of the organic 
world’. (Beyond the Pleasure Principle.) 

Whether the latter is true, whether in fact only pleasure is to 
be regarded by the psycho-therapist as the accompaniment or the 
aim of the act is, at present, neither here nor there. For we are 
debating the problem of abnormal behaviour: and it is time to defile 
to my title. With this simple assertion of the obvious: that if we 
understand pleasure in its (a) anaesthetic, (b) compensating function, 
forensic as well as pastoral medicine will become far easier fields 
for the practitioner. The casuists’ case-book becomes necessary fare 
here. We should perhaps apologise for quoting the age-old instance 
of the theory of compensation in the boss who bullies the executive 
who bullies the office boy who takes it out of the cat. 

There are some clear instances in which the compensating fune- 
tion of pleasure is in fact part and parcel of its anaesthetic function. 
What of the economically unfortunate who compensate themselves 
by thieving? In the final analysis are they not as much seeking 
anaesthesia as the man who drowns his sorrows in the flowing bowl? 
In other words, rather than be patients to poverty or starvation they 
yield to the urge (the ‘necessity’) for a quick analgesic and proceed 
to pick a pocket. Compensation thus becomes no more than a species 
of self-analgesic or anaesthesia. Again, the student sitting next to 
me many years ago at a continental university at what, for a tender- 
foot, was a rather gruesome lecture, confided to me, ‘I shall want 
an evening out after that’. He may have been illustrating Freud's 
‘most universal tendency of all living matter—to return to the peace 
of the organic world’. He would certainly have assured you that 
pleasure (in the shape of his projected evening out) was precisely 
the opposite of anything suggesting or ‘subservient to the Death- 
principle’. On the other hand, it is very clear that he was about 
to appeal to the law of compensation and anaesthetise himself ‘out 
of the willies’. Thus the obviousness of Freud, the obviousness of 
his truisms as much as his sophistic exaggeration. 
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I submit that the foregoing platitudes need possibly to be adverted 
to considerably more in confessional and pulpit and much more in 
the psychiatrist’s parlour. Platitudes, yes. But so obvious that, like 
the air we breathe, we regularly fail to notice them. 

I would emphasise that my criticisms are nowhere incursions into 
the domain of Moral Theology. They deal primarily with the problem 
of observable motivation which is admittedly a superficial one. For 
the last word will ever be the Christian definition of sin—viz. St 
Augustine, “Any thought, word or deed against the law of God’. 
(A definition older than St Augustine and adopted by Aquinas and 
every theologian since.) Deep down at the root of all wrong-doing 
(where there is real wrong-doing) lies the fact of sin, of lawlessness, 
of pride, of rebellion against God’s will. Upon atonement, upon the 
Christian answer to the problem of evil my trivial remarks do not 
impinge. 

J. F. T. Prince 
NOTES 
Freewill 


‘The will acts ‘‘in accordance with motive’’; and to suppose that 
the will can ‘‘break loose from continuity and act without cause”’ 
is as absurd, it is added, as to suppose ‘‘a balance sometimes acting 
in the usual way, but also possessed of the faculty of turning by 
itself, without or against its weight’’.’ (Tyler, Primitive Culture, 1.3.) 

‘But we do not say that the will is ‘“‘acting without cause’’; 
for the will itself is an item in the causation; We do not say that 
the will is “‘breaking loose from continuity’’, for the will itself is 
a connecting link in the chain of continuity. With contending motives 
equal, as sometimes happens, a man would be as powerless to stir 
one way or the other as the ass between the two bundles of hay, 
but for the intervention of the will. Even with one motive, to all 
appearance and by all laws of experience out-weighing the other, 
the will, simply by its own adhesion, can reverse the balance.’ 


Self-love 

‘Aristotelianism and Christianity both promise happiness; the 
former proposes it as an end in itself; the latter proposes duty as 
the end of life, and happiness as a reward for those who do their 
duty for duty’s sake and not from selfish motives. The Apostle 
enjoins the Christians to practise things that are ‘“‘lovely and of 
good report’’, but it is in order that their Master may not be spoken 
against, and that their Father in Heaven may be glorified. With 
Aristotle honour is an end in itself.’ (Lilly.) 


BLACKFRIARS 


THE ARTIST’S RELATION TO GOD 


A REVIEW OF WINTER AND SPRING EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON 

N comparing the major and some of the smaller exhibitions 
Orsi in London during the winter and spring, the striking 

factors were the vividly contrasting choice of subjects and the 
widely differing styles of expression: to name three examples, The 
Indian Art, Mare Chagall, and Vincent van Gogh. At the outset it 
seemed impossible to imagine that a common note could be found. 
Upon greater reflection, however, it appeared that perhaps their 
unity lay in the variance that previously seemed to ridicule any 
notion of coherence—briefly, that the completion of a work of art is, 
either consciously or unconsciously, an act of worship, and a record of 
the artist’s experience of God. Broadly speaking the common purpose 
exists in this context. 

From a Christian standpoint a notable feature was the almost 
entire absence of ostensibly religious paintings—as distinct from 
those which could be religious in their implications—completed in 
the course of the last fifty years. 

This was especially obvious in the exhibition recently held by the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts entitled ‘Forty Years of Modern Art’. 
The exhibits were drawn solely from British private collections, 
which may account for the inadequacy of some of them, for instance 
the Matisse ‘Head of a Girl’ which was the only example of his work. 
Also, on recalling the selection of Georges Rouault’s paintings, none 
of his religious works were included, although from the aesthetic 
point of view the water-colour ‘Odalisque’ was a superb choice, 
displaying the characteristic simplicity of his draughtsmanship and 
the resonance of his colours. 

In spite of these limitations it was a fairly comprehensive show, 
and for this reason it brought the spectator at once to the heart of 
the problem. Not only was an unusual opportunity provided to study 
the various technical developments in the crafts but also, and this is 
important, the works formed a commentary, expressed in terms of 
painting, drawing, and sculpture, on the trends of contemporary 
thought. 

The result was more encouraging than might have been expected. 
The effectiveness of many works is bound to be transitory as they 
are dependent upon fashionable mannerisms both in symbolism and 
technique. But the sincere and well thought out works were more 
reassuring. Some not being spectacular or rhetorical in their treat- 
ment remained the less obtrusive examples. 
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The simplicity of Maurice Utrillo’s ‘Village in Brittany’ makes a 
direct appeal. A delightful piece of painting and satisfying from that 
aspect alone, yet it goes further. Jan Van Eyck’s portrait of ‘Arnol- 
fini and his Wife’ is naturally quite unrelated in style or subject to 
Utrillo’s ‘Village’, even so the same dignity and humanity pervade 
the artist’s vision. It is tempting to suggest that these qualities are 
the fruits of a centuries-old Christian tradition in Europe. The dis- 
turbing question is whether they are present to any considerable 
degree in the more revolutionary modern masters. The urgency of 
this point should be realised if the deeper responsibilities of the 
artist are not going to remain generally unrecognised today. 

It is quite immaterial whether the idea is couched in a familiar 
pictorial language. Paul Klee, who appeared to many to be merely 
a designer (which was a vast under-statement as ‘The Face of a 
Market-place’ and other pictures served to remind us) reveals under 
the charming spontaneity of his pictures a deeply human and sym- 
pathetic power of observation. 

The principal theme of Georges Rouault’s work is a constant 
reiteration of the message of the Crucifixion. The sorrows of Christ 
are repeatedly identified with the sufferings of mankind and the 
pathos of human existence is voiced through every medium he 
employs. He is painfully conscious of the poverty of life without 
him. And these things are vitally conveyed in the etchings for 
‘Guerre’ and ‘Miserere’ exhibited at the Redfern Gallery in January. 

The lyrical fantasies of Mare Chagall are a far cry from the poig- 
nant mysticism of Rouault. To understand the latter it is necessary 
to enter into something of his own vision of our Lord, unless the 
appreciation is to cease abruptly at the technical level of form and 
colour. To appreciate Chagall one should allow oneself to suecumb 
to the mysterious atmosphere of a fairy tale. He is not a profound 
artist, and his main significance lies in his decorative abilities and 
the naive charm with which he puts down his observations. For 
these reasons he is unsuccessful as a religious artist and his illustra- 
tions for the Bible leave one comparatively unmoved. His canvases 
at their best are sensuous and romantic, although there are momen- 
tary descents into the crude and banal. The incessant searching and 
striving after new and more vital forms of expression which were 
such marked characteristics in Van Gogh are quite foreign to 
Chagall’s nature and there is no sense of tension. 

Van Gogh compels us to look at and love the intrinsic beauty of 
simplicity which he conveys with magnificent force and originality. 
Despite the misfortunes that overtook him towards the close of his 
life, his work is pre-eminently sane. The wholeness of his perception 
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is staggering and he was deeply aware of the value of each incident 
he portrayed. Sincerity dominates all his work and his art is essen- 
tially unsophisticated. A quite unique and endearing personality lies 
beneath the turbulent passion of his brushwork. He was consumed 
by an overwhelming impulse to transcribe the humble scenes around 
him into pictorial form. Obsessed by the goodness of the land he 
forces us to share in his enthusiasm. In his later periods, however, 
a brooding mood of tragedy can already be discerned, reachiing its 
climax in the terrifying emotional intensity of ‘Crows flying across 
a cornfield’. Because of the extreme directness and breadth of the 
treatment and the simplified palette—a fierce ultramarine sky 
relieved only by the menacing shapes of the birds hovering over a 
field of Indian red and yellow ochre—rendered it unforgettable. 

The essential innocence and affection in his nature, which is 
eternally recorded in the memorable letters to his brother, illumine 
his compositions with even greater vehemence. The obvious emotion 
that motivated his artistic activities has led to a popular supposition 
that that is the basis of his paintings. This is a false belief which has 
been evolved through an insufficient analysis of his character. The 
conversion of emotion into the visible forms of painting was the out- 
come of considerable intellectual activity coupled with an instinctive 
urge to express himself in that medium. He was an ardent student of 
the writings of Delacroix and during the latter part of his career he 
derived a great deal from Rembrandt, for example in the paintings 
of ‘The Good Samaritan’ and ‘The Deposition’. 

Van Gogh’s sensuousness bears no resemblance to the sensuality 
found in Indian sculpture, although both obtain their inspiration 
from a continually renewed contact with nature and scenes throb- 
bing with the heat of the sun. Then again a parallel cannot be found 
in the mysticism of Rouault (or for that matter any other European 
school of painting) to that of the Rajput miniaturists. Indian art is 
quite naturally a complete thing in itself and the logical sequence of 
totally unfamiliar religious and cultural traditions. 

Cycles of flamboyant and over-decorative art followed by virulent 
waves of iconoclasm have attacked India. These were similar to those 
which occurred in England with the final dissolution of the medieval 
civilisation and the inevitable appearance of Puritanism which tem- 
porarily stemmed the rising tide of the Renaissance. It is doubtful 
whether in India the results of this iconoclasm have persisted for so 
long a period as they have in Europe. 

But to return to the art; an immense difference both of theme and 
treatment separates the painting and sculpture. The painting is 
mainly two-dimensional, depending for its effect upon colour, linear 
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rhythm and, to a certain extent, a highly stylised set of symbols. 
This does not necessarily denote monotony and the deeply poetic 
mood present in some has great power. The sculpture is moulded 
and conditioned by the soil itself and its vitality springs from it. 
The generosity of the forms and the insatiable curiosity in every 
aspect of nature and desire to represent it indicate a predominantly 
peasant origin. Whereas the foundations of the painting are aristo- 
eratic and refined. 

In spite of the crudity observable at times in the carvings it is 
not quite true to maintain that it is a profane art. Much of it was 
created for an expressly religious purpose. 

IT must now return to what I said in the beginning in ‘order to 
justify the introduction of Indian art here, apart from the mere 
fact of its being a winter exhibition. As the relation of the artist 
to God is such a fundamental point perhaps repetition and elabor- 
ation can be forgiven. Indian sculpture especially gives form to 
certain rudimentary aspects of human nature and these qualities 
receive adequate and spontaneous treatment. They are in fact 
praising God by following natural and unrepressed impulses to use 
the abilities with which God himself endowed them. 

They are far removed from the spurious, introspective and self- 
conscious manifestations that are too frequently purported to be 
works of art today. This condemnation is not specifically aimed at 
contemporary art, it is a situation common to all ages. Owing to 
the passage of time the undesirables of other epochs gradually 
became obliterated. A genuine work of art is activated by the artist’s 
love for the object he sees. The effulgence of this experience illumin- 
ates his work. The concrete realisation is dependent upon the clarity 
of the conception, the degree of spiritual awareness he possesses ~ 
and his capacities as a craftsman. Regarding the craft, the greater 
knowledge and practical ability he enjoys the more effectively can 
he communicate the depths of his feelings. 

Of course, subsequently, spiritual apathy would vitiate his chances 
of becoming an artist, although he could remain a competent painter. 
A sense of the presence of God is ultimately indispensable. Indeed 
the more he can apprehend the infinity and perfections of God’s 
love for his creation, the more clarified his own position will become. 
And that is to reflect this love and praise his munificence. 

The strength of this realisation varied in the exhibitions I have 
reviewed above. But it was present in all, including ‘The Forty 
Years of Modern Art’, and in so far as it persists art will continue 
to live. 

_M. SHIRLEY 
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OBITER 


MepiaTor Det, the Encyclical on the Liturgy, has not yet appeared 
in an official English version, but the Latin text has been printed 
in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record for the months of February, March 
and April, as also in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique (February and 
March). A German version appears in Herder-Correspondenz for 
January. The importance of this magisterial document is seen 
reflected in the numerous commentaries that have already begun 
to appear in foreign Catholic reviews. The Rivista di Vita Spirituale, 
published by the Italian Calced Carmelites, includes in its March 
issue an excellent commentary on the Encyclical. Pére Thiry, in the 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, provides a valuable summary of the 
Encyclical as well as a useful account of the recent German move- 
ments which have occasioned some of the Pope’s criticisms of a 
liturgical anarchy which virtually destroys what Pius XI called the 
‘primary and indispensable source of the religious devotion of the 
faithful’. 

In 1941 Romano Guardini, ‘n a letter to the Bishop of Mainz, 
had expressed his misgivings concerning liturgical exaggerations. 
‘What we call by the very misleading name of ‘‘the Liturgical Move- 
ment’’ has never been wholly homogeneous. Its authentic and proper 
elements have had no other purpose but to re-establish divine wor- 
ship in the purity and fulness that are necessary in order to declare 
the glory of God and to initiate the faithful into the riches of the 
world of grace. But there have been at the same time tendencies 
of an exclusive and bizarre character which have obscured the true 
meaning of the whole. . . .’ He went on to analyse these elements, 
which for the most part arise from an excessive emphasis on the 
communal and objective aspect of worship. He concluded by insist- 
ing that ‘what liturgical action needs above all else is time’. 

Mgr Groeber, the bishop. of Freiburg, in the following year 
addressed a memorandum to his fellow German bishops expressing 
similar doubts and deploring, in particular, the rift that had grown 
up between the older and younger generation of the clergy through 
the latter’s impatience with established forms and their ‘terrifying 
extension of the mystique of Christ’. The German bishops were 
instructed by Cardinal Maglione to put an end to controversies and 
to regulate liturgical practice in such matters as the ‘community 
mass’ and vernacular versions. 

The Holy Father’s purpose in Mediator Dei can only be properly 
understood in conjunction with his teaching in Mystici Corporis, of 
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which, as the Osservatore Romano explains, it is the ‘second chap- 
ter’. In other words, as William Busch remarks in Orate Fratres 
(February 22), ‘our Catholic liturgy is founded on Catholic dogma, 
and dogma must be regarded not merely as static in the order of 
truth, but as operative in the order of life. Dogma becomes operative 
in liturgy’. The very opening words of the Encyclical reveal the 
whole emphasis of the Encyclical—the mystery of our Lord’s 
mediatorship in the Incarnation and Redemption and in the essential 
effects which flow from that mystery. The details of liturgical prac- 
tice need to be seen against this sublime doctrinal background, for, 
as Pére Roguet (in La France Catholique for March 12) emphasises: 
Since the Liturgy is defined as the integral worship of the Mystical 
Body, there can be no question of forgetting that it establishes 
the Mystical Body through the sacraments, and especially through 
Baptism and the Eucharist. Moreover it achieves the education 
of its members through the forms of prayer and the setting of the 
spiritual life which it puts before them. 
x 


Wuart We Saw In Germany, a report by British Churchwomen to 
the Control Commission for Germany (SPCK, 1s. 0d.), tells a story 
that is by this time distressingly familiar. Among the recommenda- 
tions made by the delegation (which included Catholics, Anglicans 
and Free Church representatives) are the following: 
Every possible help should be given to such of the Churches’ work 
as leads to voluntary enterprise and initiative. 
The policy and method of denazification should be given a drastic 
overhaul. 
Pensions should be restored to war widows, especially to those 
with dependent children. 
The question of relationship between British personnel and Ger- 
man women should be faced from the point of view of moral 
responsibility rather than the prevention of disease. 


* * * * 


THE CANONISATION of St Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort must give 
a new impetus to the theology of our Lady’s share in the work of 
Redemption, and the current issue of Gregorianum contains the 
first part of a study by Father Lennerz, 8.J., on ‘The co-operation 
of the Blessed Virgin in the Redemption’. A note in Dieu Vivant 
(No. 10) recalls the force of the Pope’s words at the canonisation 
of Grignion de Montfort: 

For austerity without joy, gloomy terror and the proud gloom of 
Jansenism, he substituted the filial love, confident, ardent and 
effective, of a devout servant of Mary. . . . We hope you will 
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— deeply from the well of his writings and the example of his 

ife. 

The same issue of Dieu Vivant contains an article by Pére Daniélou 
on our Lady, which concludes: 
Saint Louis Grignion de Montfort used to say that if the Holy 
Ghost is no longer bestowed in the Church that is because Mary 
is not sufficiently present. The Holy Ghost was given in abundance 
at the Cenacle because Mary was there. At every epoch in which 
our Lady is present, the Holy Ghost is abundantly bestowed and 
produces the great works of God. That is why we have great 
confidence that in so far as our century is one of devotion to 
Mary, in so far as we turn towards the great mysteries of the 
Assumption and the Mediation of our Lady, so God will prepare, 
mysteriously, within the Church, a new outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost, .a new Pentecost. The presence of Mary is already a guaran- 
tee and a promise of the coming of the Spirit, that is to say of 
the conversion of unbelievers and—such is our profound conviction 
—of unity among Christians. 


* ¥ * * 
Saint SEVERIN AND THE PANTHEON are the latest titles in the Nefs 
et Clochers series published by the Editions du Cerf (1s. 0d.). As 
before, a descriptive text is enriched by excellent photographs, and 
even the secular solemnity of the Pantheon and the insipid paintings 
of Puvis de Chavannes take on a fresh interest. 


¥* * * * 
La Revue Novuve.ie (March 15), in a particularly varied number, 
includes articles on Moslem religion, Evelyn Waugh and the relations 
of Socialist politics and Catholic social teaching. 
Pax Curisti (43, Rue de Maubeuge, Paris IX) continues its valuable 
work as the organ of the Crusade for Peace among the Nations. The 
latest number prints an account of the Triduum for Peace held last 
autumn at Aix-la-Chapelle, and includes the moving words addressed 
by the Cardinal Archbishop of Toulouse to the Catholics of Germany 
on that occasion. 
CHALLENGE TO THE CiTIZzEN, the annual report of the National Council 
of Social Service (1s. 6d.), has much material that will be of value 
to those concerned with voluntary societies, threatened as they are 
by the increasing encroachment of state services. The Report em- 
phasises that ‘the characteristic of some of the most important wel- 
fare services of the future will be their direction and collective owner- 
ship under the authority of the State’,.and the danger of course is 
that such ownership may indeed be for, but not by, the people. 
Tue CatHotic Wortp of New York for March includes “The Return 
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of the Saints’ by Father C. C. Martindale. ‘Once we are ‘‘interested”’ 
in the saints, we shall soon be much better than merely that—we 
shall experience their interest in us’. 
Tue Sworp (March) includes Dr Badenoch’s view of ‘A compre- 
hensive Health Service’ and John Eppstein’s account of the Geneva 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights. 
Tue Hoty Name Monruty (Melbourne) gives news of the arrival in 
Australia of Baltic immigrants, many of whom are Catholic and 
who ‘have this much in common with the Irish, that they stubbornly 
maintained their national character and their Catholic faith through 
centuries of misfortune and religious persecution’. 

ALDATE 


REVIEWS 


Statin. By Leon Trotski. (Hollis & Carter; 25s.) 

This book was about to be published in the United States when 
the outbreak of war between the Americans and the Japanese in- 
volved the suspension of its publication. Few books could be more 
interesting. It will take its place as a work of major importance, 
and it has immediately been reviewed at length in the daily and* 
weekly press. 

Trotsky wrote and revised, in the original Russian, the first seven 
chapters and the appendix. He also checked the English translation 
of the first six chapters. The material for the last six chapters had 
not yet been put by their author into their final form. There was 
as yet only a mass of notes, excerpts, documents and dictated 
matter, grouped tentatively for development, and some of it in 
chapter form. On August 20, 1940, Trotsky was engaged on the 
Introduction when he was. assassinated by a blow on the back of 
his head with a pickaxe. 

The editor has done his work skilfully, the respective limits of 
the editor’s work and of Trotsky’s work are immediately clear to the 
reader. Great care has been taken over this essential point. Though 
its parts are distinct, the book is a whole. There is an extremely 
useful Chronological Guide, a list of Stalin’s aliases and pseudonyms 
and a glossary. Finally, the illustrations are admirable for they most 
effectively illustrate the printed matter of the book. 

Whatever may be thought of the value of the book as an inter- 
pretation of Stalin (and clearly it has as such a very real value) 
the light it throws upon Trotsky is decisive. The struggle between 
the two men emerges as fundamentally a clash not only of tempera- 
ment and culture but, in the first place, as a clash of character. 
It is curious in this respect how much Trotsky dates and how easy 
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it is to place him. He belongs to the intellectual demi-monde of 
late nineteenth-century European liberalism. He is one of those 
‘clever devils’ whose advent the Duke of Wellington, with his 
acidulated eighteenth-century commonsense, foretold. Stalin, it is 
clear, represents something more permanent, as old as the Arabian 
Nights and as modern as Tammany Hall. Behind that enigmatic 
face the Caliph of all the Faithful and the party boss of the Age 
of the Common Man have joined forces to destroy the ‘rotten West’ 
and the Latin tradition, and to enforce the undisputed empire of a 
Third Rome which owes nothing to Constantine. Not that he has 
anything essentially different to offer what is left of Europe. In a 
decaying culture the new masters come first from the provinces 
and then from the outer lands on the periphery. The Caucasian, 
as might have been expected, has proved more forcible than the 
‘clever devil’ with his West Russian, Hebrew background. 

That pickaxe was the inevitable conclusion; but to Trotsky it 
seems to have come as a surprise. And it is this which gives its 
ultimate and fascinating interest to Trotsky’s book. 

T. Epwarps 


La Russie Sovietique, (Editions Univers, Lille; frs. 260.) 


The full title of this ‘cahier de culture comparée pour un human- 
isme sans frontiéres’ is La Russie Soviétique a la recherche de 
‘homme nouveau, and short of a long article it can hardly be 
reviewed otherwise than by giving a brief note of its contents. Soviet 
literature, theatre, cinema, painting and education are examined, 
with all the apparatus of dossiers, documentation and bibliography, 
and all the thoroughness, that we now expect from contemporary 
French popular research (Cinema, for example, is looked at under 
the headings Climat, Technique et orientation, Mystique). There 
is an essay on the ‘fundamental problem’, i.e. the philosophy of 
the new man, a ‘profile’ of Arthur Koestler, book reviews, and illus- 
trations (some of them poorly reproduced). The index of Russian 
authors cited runs to nearly 150 names. 

Over-simplitied views of the U.S.S.R., whether pro or con, are 
as dangerous as they are widespread. Such works as this cahier 
undermine such simplifications among the more lettered. It is 
written by various hands, notably by the professor of French litera- 
ture at the Catholic University of Lille, Bernard a de 


Forcep Lazour in Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin and Boris I. 

Micholaevsky. (Hollis & Carter; 25s.) 

The existence of an efficient, highly developed and widely spread 
system of siavery in Russia has long been a matter of common 
knowledge to students of politics. So far as the man in the street 
is concerned it is only comparatively recently that any knowledge 
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of the matter has come his way. The publication of this book pre- 
sumably marks the moment when this state of affairs. will come to 
an end. The truth, or at any rate the main facts, about the Russian 
labour camps cannot new be hidden. As the Manchester Guardian 
put it in a leading article: ‘Yet the total impression is so convincing 
that an impartial reader is forced to conclude that if only half is 
true it still remains a damning account of an inhuman system’. 

The book is divided into fourteen chapters and into two parts. 
Part I deals with the Corrective Labour Camps, Eye-Witnesses’ 
Reports, Milder Forms of Forced Labour, The Number of Camps 
and Prisoners. The Essence for Forced Labour and the Arctic 
Camps. Part II traces the origin and development of the system 
up to the present day. There are some admirable maps and diagrams 
and a good bibliography. 

The book should be read in conjunction with Pius XI’s Divini 
Redemptoris and also with Dostoieffsky’s famous novel The House 
of the Dead: these will give perspective and balance. It must be 
emphasised that we in Western Europe are in no position to read 
this book at our intellectual and moral ease. Marxian Communism 
originated and was incubated not: in Tartary and Siberia but in the 
brutal and self-confident commercialism of nineteenth century indus- 
trialism. This is a book which no student of contemporary politics 
can afford to leave unread. 

T. CHARLES Epwarps 


PROPRIETE ET COMMUNAUTES. By Lebret and others. 2nd Edition. 
(Editions Economie et Humanisme, Paris; 200 fr.) 


Slowly and gingerly, in the footsteps of the Jarrow hunger- 
marchers or through the more learned pages of the Barlow Report, 
the idea of stable communities has been creeping back into favour 
over the last fifteen or twenty years. The policy of driving workers 
from Wales or Scotland to the shapeless new towns of the south, 
though still acceptable to an occasional liberal economist, is for 
practical purposes as dead as Queen Anne. The herding of two-fifths 
of the population into million-cities where everything conspires (out- 
side the slums) to discourage family life and the growth of social 
roots is today universally condemned. And the Town and Country 
Planning Act has recently marked one more stage on the road back 
to community and civilisation. 

But, while stability for the community is coming back in this way, 
stability for the individual family within the community—the 
stability of the family not merely assured of a stable living, but 
planted in its own house or on its own corner of land and among 
its own neighbours—has actually tended to diminish. The housing 
experts talk of mobility from house to house within a district as the 
size of a family alters. The planning legislators have done their worst 
to turn freeholders into a disappearing race and to plant in Crawley 
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or Stevenage the leasehold curse of South Wales or North Oxford. 
And it has become a social crime to sell a new house even to a family 
entitled to its allocation on every ground of priority. 

It is this curious contrast between growing public understanding 
of the need for stability at the level of the community and growing 
incomprehension at the level of the family which makes a textbook 
of this kind, on the Catholic view of property, particularly welcome, 
For Propriété et Communautés, while dealing with both these levels, 
is rightly concerned mainly with the second. Roughly half the book 
consists of studies of the nature of property and of its relation to 
theology and to moral and social philosophy. The rest is made up, 
except for one final and superfluous chapter on a Croat version of 
Owen’s parallelograms of paupers, mainly of studies of property as 
it has appeared in history. There is one chapter on the local parish 
community as the first link binding the stabilised family to higher 
political and social organs. The treatment is penetrating, complete 
and well-balanced, and refreshingly free from the once (though. 
thank heaven, no longer) fainiliar back-to-the-land verbiage of dis- 
tributism. And the authors may be forgiven an occasional misguided 
obiter dictum on the history of capitalism of the kind more usually 
associated with that heroic warrior of Stalinism on the statistical 
front, Jurgen Kuczynski. 

This is a thoroughly sound and careful text, and should be invalu- 
able for teaching. Is it too much to hope that it may be translated? 

MicHaEL Focarty 


Is EvoLution Proven? A debate between Douglas Dewar and H. S. 
Shelton with an introduction by the editor, Arnold Lunn. (Hollis 
and Carter; 18s.) 

The subject of this book is well expressed by its title. The pro- 
tagonists in a series of letters on various aspects of the theory of 
evolution, discuss the scientific evidence for and against it. The book 
naturally displays the faults of the method; there is too much 
sparring and acrimony, too much repetition and tedious efforts to clear 
up misunderstanding. But at the end of it all there emerges a fairly 
clear picture of what is tobe said for and against the theory. The 
principal argument for evolution is that it connects and so affords 
an explanation of many and various biological phenomena: the 
principal argument against it is its incompleteness, its inability to 
demonstrate many matters which it asserts. The theory by its nature 
cannot be proved in the sense that e.g. the atomic theory of matter 
is proved: the title of the book is therefore unfortunate. The real 
question is whether the theory is an account of the history of life 
probable enough to be accepted without serious doubt, on scientific, 
as distinguished from metaphysical grounds. To the reviewer it seems 
that Mr Dewar has not raised objections sufficient to outweigh the 
general total of evidence, which is thought adequate by the great 
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majority of the present-day biologists. It is clear that in assessing 
the probability of the theory of evolution we are not to confine our- 
selves to scientific evidence, as does this book, but are entitled to 
consider philosophical and theological aspects of the subject and 
the book would have been more useful had it given more space to 
these. To most scientists, including some Catholics, it seems very 
unlikely that God should be continually intervening in the course 
of biology and almost never in chemistry or physics. Such continuous 
interventions seem to them a less perfect mode of conducting a 
universe than the creation of a single primordial matter capable of 
actualising all the potentialities of life. Is such a feeling a mere 
fashion, as Dewar would have it, or is it a valid inference from the 
continuity and order of all the other phenomena with which we are 
acquainted? It seems that the Catholic need not positively reject 
or accept the theory of evolution, but rather take account of it as 
a likely account of the history of life and consider how it may be 
reconciled with the truths of faith. Let us remember the word of 
God to Job: ‘Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the © 
world?’ and refrain from positive assertions or denials concerning the 
manner in which we and other living creatures have, under God, 
come to be. The book is highly recommended to those who seek to 
form an opinion on its subject, with the proviso that those who know 
nothing of biology or palaeontology will find most of its arguments 
far from easy to follow. The number of mis-spelt technical terms is 
surprisingly large in view of the fact that the book boasts two authors 
and an editor, 
¥. &. F.. 


DecapDENcE. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber; 12s. 6d.) 

This ‘philosophical inquiry’ will be remarkably easy reading for 
those who know little or no philosophy. Indeed, the only serious 
drawback is that readers will get the impression that philosophy 
always can and therefore ought to be expressed with equal clarity 
for the uninitiated. In his otherwise excellent defence of the philo- 
sophical vulgarisateur, Dr Joad appears to be saying: ‘I can make 
it simple, why can’t Whitehead?’ And simple he certainly does make 
it. 

His central theme is that the species intelligibilis is not a medium 
quod cognoscitur, but a medium quo. This of course is not how 
Dr Joad puts it, but the whole book is a remarkably full and clear 
exposition of the consequences of abandoning this fundamental 
principle of thomist epistemology: decadence consists essentially 
in ‘dropping the object’. Logical positivism is an obvious target for 
his attack, but he goes far beyond current fashions in philosophy 
to discuss and criticise also the weaknesses of the contemporary 
outlook on politics, art and religion. As becomes an exponent of 
common-sense philosophy, he is alert to judge concrete situations 
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quite fearlessly in the light of it; among the more delightful of his 
‘personal observations’ is that on the writer in the country: ‘The 
southern counties of England are dotted with the ‘‘country cot- 
tages’’ of cultivated and literary persons. The man writes or paints 
and drinks manful pints with silent labourers in bar parlours or, 
worse, seeks to jolly them into an unnatural animation. The wife 
with inadequate and reluctant help toils distressfully at the oil stove 
to give the husband the kind of meals to which he and she have 
been accustomed in town. . . . Having thus surrounded himself 
with e secial and intellectual vacuum, the man proceeds to write.’ 
A minor point, perhaps, but illustrative of the author’s lightness 
of touch and penetrating judgment which are applied to more urgent 
problems. 
EDWARD (JUINN 


RELIGION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. 
(New York Philosophical Library; 5 dollars.) 


Twenty-eight religions, each expounded by a recognised repre- 
sentative, for a little over a guinea! It may even be more expensive 
by the time these lines appear. It is not the purpose of the book 
to set a choice before the reader or to invite him to weld the various 
religions into one comprehensive whole—under such conditions the 
Catholic contributor could not have participated—but having got 
his team into print, the editor expresses the hope of a ‘coming 
religion that will cut across the streams of religious tradition and 
merge the values of all the faiths’. 

E. Q. 


THE Approacn to Metapuysics. By E. W. F. Tomlin. (Kegan Paul; 
12s. 6d.) 

The author's title and claims are so modest as rather to disarm 
criticism from the start. We will therefore state a few simple facts 
with little comment. At the head of the book there stands a text 
from Collingwood defining metaphysics as ‘no futile attempt at 
knowing what lies beyond ‘the limits of experience, but primarily 
at any given time an attempt to discover what the people of that 
time believe about the world’s general nature. . . . Secondarily it 
is the attempt to discover the corresponding presuppositions of other 
peoples and other times, and to follow the historical process by 
which one set of presuppositions has turned into another’. If this 
be metaphysics, a mixture of history and sociology, we are bound 
to admit that the author has more or less justified his title. Sparks 
of hope are now and again kindled in the reader that some truths 
about knowledge are going to be stated and defended, but he is 
disappointed. Thought is not, it would seem, destined to discover 
truth; it is only an endless adventure in which it is important that 
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people should indulge if iree institutions are to be maintained. The 
nistory itself is not beyond cavil. Aristotle is held to have assigned 
‘Pure Being’ as the object of Metaphysics. It is an ambiguous phrase 
and leaves one guessing. St Thomas most certainly did not formulate 
the philosophical view ‘that man and his natura] environment were 
both necessary, if imperfect, manifestations of the same creative 
principle’. He used much ink in shewing that they were not neces- 
sary but contingent eftects. The author strongly desires to keep the 
Logical Positivists at bay; these are not the weapons likely to bring 
success. Besides, semantics have certain just claims, which we feel 
to be violated when we find: five misprints in three short Greek 
words, the only ones in the book; ‘to écraser l’inflame’; and ‘the 
World had been made flesh’. 
Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 


Ox Tue Intap. By Rachel Bespaloff, Translated from the French 
by Mary McCarthy. Introduction by Hermann Broch. (New York: 
Pantheon Books, ior The Bollingen Series: $2.50.) 


BLACKFRIARS recently reviewed the learned work in which Fr Hugo 
Rahner, S.J., had studied early and medieval Christian re-medi- 
tations of the ‘Holy Homer’. Here we have a contemporary’s deep 
re-meditation of the same perennial theme. There have been many 
more scholarly, more detailed and more bulky commentaries on 
the Iliad than this slim volume, which also successfully takes in 
the Bible and War and Peace as reciprocally illuminating terms of 
comparison. But there can be few that have displayed a profounder 
insight into the principal figures of the /liad, and simultaneously 
its unique power as a commentary on the meaning of human life 
and its timeless significance for all times. Rachel Bespaloff and 
her excellent translator write with a rare economy and lucidity; 
almost effortlessly they carry the reader into a world in which: 

‘Both the Bible and the Jliad link ethical experience and meta- 
physical questioning very closely. The ambiguous universe of 
demoniac forces is Just receding trom view; the world of rational 
symbols has not yet been constituted. Magic no longer possesses 
anything but ineffectual rites to impose on recalcitrant nature, and 
philosophy has still to invent it own incantations for bringing beauti- 
ful abstractions to life. At this possibly privileged moment, in the 
lyric preaching of the prophets of Israel and in the epic of Homer, a 
particular mode of thought is evolved which cannot be expressed 
and transmitted to successive generations in conceptual form, but 
which reappears and holds good every time man comes up against 
himself at the dark turn of his existence.’ 

The book may be read with profit even by those who have never 
read Homer; and perhaps it will be chiefly valued by many for the 
new light whereby it will—by presenting Homer as a point both 
of likeness and of contrast—enable them to re-read the Bible. Her 
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brief chapter on ‘Poets and Prophets’ vividly sets out how each, 
similarly yet profoundly differently, ‘offer us what we most thirst 
for, the contact of truth in the midst of our struggles’. 

We do not hesitate to say that for all its brevity and unpretentious 
simplicity, this little book only narrowly misses that exacting 
criterion which it quotes from Nietzsche: ‘To be a classic, one 
must have all the gifts and all the needs’. It misses it because it 
perhaps tacitly and negatively assumes what Mr Broch in his intro- 
duction explicitly and positively affirms: the supposition that 
because ‘the myth that man must enact is none other than the 
creation of his own mind, a creation that God, by a direct act of 
grace, had imbedded in his soul’, it follows that man ‘could renounce 
the outside hierarchy’. The author, for her part, does not indeed 
go so far as expressly to renounce this gift and need—itself part 
and parcel of God’s creation in and through his human image; indeed 
she implicitly gives it some due; but it still largely eludes her yet 
comprehensive yoke. 

For the most part, however, Hermann Broch’s introduction does 
little except dot the i’s and cross the t’s of the text: it has the 
rare merit of being an introduction. His statement of the nature and 
function of myth has hardly been bettered; but he fails to under- 
stand how integral Catholicity combines the fixity with the elasticity 
and dynamism of religious forms. 

Victor WHITE, O.P. 


Fatuer VINCENT aT MarBLE Arcu. By E. A. Siderman. (Black- 
friars Publications; 2s.) 


The tribute of an honoured and honouring Jewish opponent and 
heckler for twenty-five years, this booklet is of great value, adding 
no little to our knowledge of a great servant of God, whose words 
are set down with Boswell-like faithfulness. We see and hear him 
in his habit as he lived, year in and year out, fighting the battles 
of the Cross in Babylon, his gay and noble courage matched by his 
immense charity. This true son of St Dominic was utterly free from 
human respect. This ‘bonny fechter’ was well served by his Irish 
wit which deftly turned the laugh against so many aggressors. In 
some of his views of men and measures his warm heart got the better 
of his cool scholastic head, notably regarding the Anglicans. I know 
definitely that what gave offence was not his sympathy towards them 
but his use of words which would naturally import recognition of 
Lambeth Councils as ecumenical and Anglican orders as possibly 
valid, and his seeming encouragement of dreams of ‘corporate 
reunion’. A perfunctory footnote was no sufficient corrective. Car- 
dinal Merry del Val felt very strongly on this point. Again he seemed 
blind to their strenuous zeal in preventing conversions. 

Dying in 1943, he was able to keep unshaken his firm belief in 
the integrity of allied war aims. Poland had not yet been openly 
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betrayed, nor Stalin truckled to, nor Hiroshima wiped out. His views 
on the Pope’s peace suggestions and the bombing of Rome were 
rather contentious. The statement (on page 20) about his praise of 
Eric Gill needs qualifying. A letter he wrote to me implied a revision 
of his views on Gill’s religious art. Against social and economic 
iniquities ke was the most valiant and outspoken of crusaders, and 
fearless in rebuking disloyal Catholics who were Mammon’s accom- 
plices, selling their own and their children’s souls for higher wages 
or larger profits. 

Undaunted by abuse, undeterred by ridicule, he insisted always 
that primitive Nazareth and not up-to-date industrial Carthage was 
the nodel of Christian life. Anima nostra cum anima ejus! 

A short but happy foreword by Mr Sheed and a telling afterword 
by Fr Bernard Delany complete this well-written tribute to a noble 
hero of the Cross. 


H. E. G. Rope 


CHRIST-coNSCROUSNESS. By A. Gardeil, O.P. Translated by a 
Preacheress of Carisbrooke. (Blackfriars Publications; 2s.) 


We are sometimes Startled in reading the New Testament to find 
our blessed Lord speaking of himself as the way, the life, the truth, 
the door, the bread of life. It is good for us to be so startled out of 
our sleepy complacence. St Paul also makes great claims for the 
Saviour whom he once persecuted. He tells us that Christ is made 
unto us, wisdom, justice, sanctification, redemption. It is round 
these claims which our blessed Lord makes for himself, and St 
Paul makes for him, that this little book is written. We are recalled 
to our Lord under these aspects. He is our life; he is our redemption; 
he is our justice; he is our sanctification; he is our wisdom. We are 
recalled to the very person of our Lord, to a consciousness of him, 
and therefore, we hope, to a greater personal knowledge of him, 
trust in him, and love of him. 

G. B. 


THE Size or Lire. By J. P. Murphy. (Longmans; 7s. 6d.) 


This religious speculation corrects the distortions that result when 
we live, as we usually do, smaller than we are. Matter may loom 
large, but there is a greater and spiritual unrestraint behind it; 
the peak of art springs under the vault of morality; science may 
expand but its frontiers are always open; the human community 
is a transit camp for the city of God. The style of these four con- 
nected essays shows how scholastic idiom can be racy English; 
the argument closely packs the thought without dousing the light 
and warmth. 


T. G. 
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